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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich 
College. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

Sows few months since we announced, as among 

contemplated projects, the formation of a Society 

for the publication of MSS., and the republica- 
tion of such scarce tracts and works as, directly, 
or indirectly, tended to throw a light on the life 
or labours of our great dramatist, on the his- 

of contemporary literature, or of the stage. 

The suggestion appears to have been cordially 

welcomed by the public ; already sufficient funds 

are at the disposal of the Council, to justify 

a commencement; and a first-fruits offering is 

now before us, in the ‘Memoirs of Edward 

Alleyn,’ the founder of Dulwich College—the 

great actor of his age— 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue. 

Of Edward Alleyn little was heretofore known, 
and much of that little was but conjecture. We 
have now, thanks to the unwearied industry of 
Mr. Collier, a more perfect biography of Alleyn 
than of any contemporary dramatist or player; 
and from he mass of facts and documents, so 
laboriously collected, we glean many interesting 

iculars, not merely with reference to Alleyn 
and the early history of the stage, but respecting 
many of our great dramatic writers—Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, Marston, Dekker, and even 

Shakspeare himself. 

Edward Alleyn was born on the Ist of Sept. 
1566, in St. Botolph, without Bishopsgate, and 
was the son of Edward, the second son of Thos. 
Alleyn, of Willen, Bucks, and of Mesham, Beds; 
and his mother was the daughter of John Towne- 
ley, Esq., of ‘Towneley, Lancashire. It might 
reasonably have been inferred from these some- 
vhat imposing facts, which are taken from Alleyn's 
MSS, and the Visitation of Surrey, that his an- 
cestors, both on the father and mother’s side, 
were estated gentlemen:—how that may have 
been, we know not ; but we find Alleyn the father 
described, in 1556, as of London, “ yeoman ;” 
and in his will, in 1570, as “citizen and inn- 
holder.” He was, however, a man of some pro- 
pety, as he bequeathed “lands and tenements” 
to his widow for life, and his “ good leases and 
rady money’’ to be equally divided among his 
thildren. The widow subsequently married one 
Brown, an actor. Whether this was the first 
connexion of the family with the theatres cannot 
beknown. Mr. Collier remarks, that the prac- 
tie of turning inn-yards to theatrical uses, was 
tt altogether abandoned in the time of her first 
husband, and this may have led to it. 

It is more than probable that Brown, the 
father-in-law, -—_ availed himself of the ser- 
tees of young Alleyn. In 1592, Nash speaks 
df Alleyn, as a performer of the highest and 
most deserved reputation. Among the MSS. 
till preserved at Dulwich, is the part of Orlando 
played by Alleyn, in Greene’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ 
Stranscribed by the copyist of the theatre :— 

“Here and there certain blanks have been sup- 
jlied in a different hand-writing, and that hand- 
witing is Alleyn’s. We may conclude, therefore, 
that this is the very copy from which he learnt his 
mrt; and that the scribe, not being able in some 
places to read the author's manuscript, had left small 
aces, which Alleyn filled up, either by his own 
Nuggestion, from the MS.., or after inquiry of Greene. 

‘contains no more than was to be delivered by the 
utor of the character of Orlando, with the cues (as 
ey were then, and are still, technically called) 
‘gularly marked, exactly in the same manner as is 
at the present day by transcribers in our theatres. 
€need have no hesitation in pronouncing this one 
the most singular theatrical relics in existence, and 

“therefore printed entire (as entire, we mean, as 











it has come down to us) in the Appendix. It is not 
worth while here to point out in what respects, and 
to what degree, it differs from the copy of the play 
as published in 1594 and again in 1595, although 
the variations are numerous and considerable. The 
Rey. Mr. Dyce has inserted ‘ Orlando Furioso’ with 
great accuracy, from the printed copy of 1594, in his 
edition of Greene’s Poetical Works (2 vols. 8vo. 
1834) ; so that a comparison may be easily made by 
those who are curious on such points, and who wish 
to form an opinion from thence of the very imperfect 
and slovenly manner in which our old plays usually 
came from the press.” 

Another of Alleyn’s famous characters was 
Barabas, in Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta ;’ and his 
success in it was alluded to by Heywood in the 
prologue, when the play was revived in 1633 : 

We know not how our play may pass this stage, 

But by the best of poets in that age 

The Malta Jew had being and was made; 

And he then by the best of actors play’d. 

In Hero and Leander one did gain 

A lasting memory: in Tamberlaine, 

This Jew, with others many, the other wan 

The attribute of peerless ; being a man 

Whom we may rank with (doing no one wrong) 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue, 

So could he speak, so vary. 

Contests between actors, the exact nature of 
which is unknown, were not uncommon in that 
age. Malone informs us, that a wager was laid, 
on one occasion, by a friend of Alleyn’s, that in 
some particular part, which Bentley or Knell 
had formerly sustained, he should excel Peele. 
Mr. Collier has discovered another instance of 
a like challenge, supported by a very interesting 
document :— 

“ Tt seems to be of a later date, and it mentions not 
only Tarlton, Knell, and Bentley, but Kempe, 
Phillips, and Pope, while Alleyn’s rival Burbage is 
sneered at as ‘ Roscius Richard,’ and Shakespeare 
introduced under the name of Will, by which we 
have Thomas Heywood’s authority (in his * Hierar- 
chie of the blessed Angels,’ 1635, p. 206) for saying 
he was known among his companions. The paper is 
in verse, and runs precisely as follows : 

Sweete Nedde, nowe wynne an other wager 

For thine old frende and Fellow stager. 

Tarlton himselfe thou doest excell, 

And Bentley beate, and conquer Knell, 

And nowe shall Kempe orecome aswell. 

The moneyes downe, the place the Hope, 

Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 

Feare not, the victorie is thyne ; 

Thou still as macheles Ned shall shyne. 

If Rossius Richard foames and fumes, 

The Globe shall have but emptie roomes, 

If thou doest act ; and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye. 

Consent then, Nedde; doe us this grace: 

Thou cannot faile in anie case; 

For in the triall, come what maye, 

All sides shall brave Ned Allin saye. 
No explanatory prose accompanies the above slip, 
which seems to have been an inclosure. The wager 
was laid by some brother actor, that Alleyn would 
be adjudged superior to Kempe, (whom Nash, about 
1589, in the dedication to his * Almond fora Parrot,’ 
called * Vice-gerent General to the Ghost of Dick 
Tarlton,’) in some part not mentioned ; and hence 
we may gather that Alleyn was ‘ famous’ in comedy, 
as well as in tragedy: all the actors named, excepting 
Burbage and Shakespeare, (who is only spoken of 
here as an author,) were comedians. The Hope was 
a theatre in the occupation of Alleyn, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the Globe, where ‘ Roscius 
Richard’ was in the habit of performing, and where 
(and at the Blackfriars Theatre) Shakespeare's plays, 
as far as we can now learn with certainty, were re- 
presented. We need feel little hesitation in believing 
that the couplet 








and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye, 
refers to Shakespeare; but it may be doubtful 
whether we should take the word ‘ rehearst* in the 
sense of a private repetition before public perform- 
ance, which then, as now, it signified, or in the more 
general sense of acted. A mere rehearsal would not 
attract an audience, nor would be intended to do so; 
and it would, therefore, have been no disappointment 
if the ‘ rooms’ at the Globe were ‘ empty ;° while the 
words ‘new play’ seem appropriate to the term 
‘rehearst.’ However, the point of the passage would 








be lost, were we not to understand ‘ rehearst’ as acted, 
and the reference to be to the first night of a new 
play by ‘ Will’ Shakespeare.” 

On the 22nd October, 1592, Alleyn married 
Joan Woodward, the daughter, by a first hus- 
band, of the wife of Philip Henslowe. Alleyn, 
as we have seen, inherited property from his 
father ; and there is good ground to believe that 
his wife possessed considerable property in her 
own right. From the date of this marriage, 
Alleyn and Henslowe (‘ father,” as Alleyn 
afterwards called him,) entered into partnership 
in their theatrical speculations. 

Mr. Collier thinks it doubtful whether Alleyn, 
who was manager and proprietor of more than 
one rival theatre, ever acted in Shakspeare’s 
plays; but from an inventory of his theatrical 
wardrobe, it is quite certain that he must have 
performed in plays founded on the same stories 
as those of our great dramatist. Thus, among 
other things, there are mentioned—“ A scarlett 
cloke with ij brode gould laces with gould buttons 
of the same downe the sids, for Leir’—“a pur- 
pell sattin welted with velvett and silver twist, 
Romeos”—“ Hary the VIII gowne’—“ Blew 
damask cote for the Moore in Venis”—“ Span- 
gled hoes in Pericles.” 

From these, and other like facts, it is evident 
that, if Alleyn did not act in Shakspeare’s 
plays, he must have acted in older plays, of 
which Shakspeare made use. But Mr. Collier 
has shown that Alleyn’s and Shakspeare’s com- 
panies certainly played together, or on alternate 
days, at the theatre at Newington Butts. On 
this subject the information collected by Mr. 
Collier is equally curious and interesting :— 

“The probability certainly is, that Alleyn never 
performed in any of Shakespeare's plays ; but, in our 
present state of information, it is impossible to speak 
at all decisively upon the point. The ‘ Leir,’ the 
‘Romeo,’ the ‘ Henry VIII.’ ‘the ‘ Moore in Venis,’ 
and the ‘ Pericles,’ of the inventory, may have been 
the Lear, Romeo, Henry VIII., Othello, and Pericles 
of Shakespeare ; and there is one circumstance, in 
connection with this question, that has never been 
sufficiently attended to. The agreement between 
Burbage and Street, the carpenter, for the original 
construction of the Globe Theatre, is dated 22nd 
Dec. 1593, (Hist. of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the 
Stage, iii. 296 ;) so that the building could not have 
been commenced until 1594. How long it took to 
finish it, it is not known ; but, in Henslowe’s Diary, 
there is an account, beginning 3rd of June, 1594, and 
ending 15th Noy., 1596, by which it appears that 
the Lord Admiral’s players and the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s players (to which last company Shakespeare 
belonged) during that interval played together at the 
theatre in Newington Butts. Whether they acted 
jointly on the same days, or severally on different 
days, we cannot determine ; but Henslowe’s entries 
are of daily receipts on his part, asif he were entitled 
to a share of ‘ the takings,’ whatever company per- 
formed. It is remarkable, also, that while the two 
associations of actors were thus occupying the New- 
ington Theatre, we read the following, among the 
names of the plays which Henslowe informs us were 
represented :— 





9 June 1594 Rd at Hamlet .....-- ++ 0s ee eee eens viij s. 
11 June 1594 Rd at the Tamynge of a Shrow - ixs 
12 June 1594 Rd at Andronicus ........+++.- vij «. 
25 Augt 1504 Rd at the Venesyon Comodey .. 1s. vj d. 
17 Sepr 1594 Rd at Palamon and Arsett......-.-- ’ y s. 

8 Nov. 1594 Rd at Seser and Pompie........ iijdé ij ¢. 
20 June 1595 Rd at Antony and Vallea.......... Xx 
26 June 1595 Rdat the 2 pte of Seaser .......... XX & 
28 Nov. 1595 Rd at Harry the V ...........+ iijli vj #. 
22 June 1596 Rd at Troye ........+eeeeeeeee iij/i ix s. 


Thus we see that between 9th June, 1594, and 
22nd June, 1596, during which period, it is very 
likely, the Globe theatre was in a course of con- 
struction, no fewer than ten plays were performed, 
upon the same, or similar, subjects as those which 
Shakespeare adopted: this remark supposes that 
*the Venesyon Comodey’ meant (as has indeed been 
conjectured) ‘the Merchant of Venice ;’ and that 
Shakespeare was concerned in ‘the Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’ It seems not impossible that some of these 
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may not have been different or older productions, but 
the very same that proceeded from his pen ; and it 
is capable of distinct proof, from Henslowe’s Diary, 
that five out of the ten plays were new. These are 
‘the Venecyon Comodey,’ ‘ Palamon and Arsett,’ 
* Seser and Pompie,’ ‘ Harry the V.,’ and ‘Troye.’ 
It will be observed that the receipts to Henslowe, as 
entered by him, were much larger upon these five 
occasions (in consequence, no doubt, of the greater 
fulness of the theatre) than when old plays were 
represented ; and he inserts opposite to each of them 
the usual mark, to denote that it was the first time 
the piece was produced before an audience. If none 
of these plays were by Shakespeare, but dramas of 
which he availed himself in the composition of his 
own plays, the above list shews that he had perhaps 
been in some way concerned in the representation of 
them, and his attention might thus have been espe- 
cially directed to them.” 

In 1592 the plague put a stop, for a time, to 
theatrical exhibitions in London, and sent Alleyn 
strolling through the country. Mrs. Alleyn 
remained with their “father,” as Alleyn calls 
Henslowe, on the Bankside. Among the papers 
at Dulwich, are several letters written at this 
time to and by Alleyn. In one of these, whe- 
ther in jest or in carnest is not known, Alleyn 
alludes to a report that Mrs. Alleyn “and all 
her fellowes (meaning probably such players 
as had not accompanied him) had been carted 
by the Lord Mayor's officers :”-— 

“ My good sweet harte and loving mouse, I send 
the a thousand comendations, wishing thee as well 


as well may be, and hoping thou art in good helth, | 


with my father, mother, and sister. I have no newes 
to send thee, but I thank god we ar all well, and in 
helth, which I pray god to continew with us in the 
contry, and with you in london. But, mouse, I 
littell thought to hear that which I now hear by you, 
for it is well knowne, they say, that you wear by my 
~ Jorde maiors officer mad to rid in a cart, you and all 
your fellows, which I ame sory to hear ; but you may 
thank your ij suporters, your stronge leges I mene, 
that would nott cary you away, but lett you fall into 
the hands of such Tarmagants. But, mouse, when I 
com hom, II be revengd on them: tell when, mouse, 
1 bid thee fayerwell. I prethee send me word how 
thou doste, and do my harty comendations to my 
father, mother, and sister, and to thy own self; and 
60, swett hart, the lord bless the. From Chellmsford, 


by god of heaven, Epwarp ALLEYN.” 
* Farewell mecho mousin, and mouse, 
and farwell bess dodipoll.” 
‘Bess Dodipoll,’ in the postscript, was doubtless his 
wife's *syster bease,’ of whom Henslowe speaks in a 
subsequent letter: Dr. Dodipoll was a character in 
a play of the time, and hence perhaps the nickname.” 

From the observation that she may thank 
herseif for this, we have little doubt that Alleyn 
was herve humorously assuming that to be true, of 
which he had good-humouredly forewarned her, 
when she declined, from wise and prudential 
yeasons no doubt, to accompany him; but as 
Mr. Collier observes, it may have been true, and 
a consequence of her and the other players having 
infringed the order prohibiting dramatic repre- 
sentations during the prevalence of the disease. 
It is manifest, from these letters, that Alleyn was 
a most affectionate husband—a man whose whole 
happiness centered in his home, and around his 
fire-cide, equally loving and beloved by his 
family, 

It has hitherto puzzled the biographers of 
Alleyn, to know how he acquired suflicient pro- 
perty to build and endow Dulwich College. In 
this and all like cases, we must seek, and shall 
find, an explanation in the habits and feelings 
of the individual. Mr. Collier, however, has 
shown how he acquired the seed corn from which 
his prudence and his industry enabled him to 
reap so plentiful a harvest. ‘That he inherited 
property from his father is known—that his 
wife possessed considerable property is fairly 
to be inferred from many circumstances. It 
js certain that, so early as 1596, Alleyn sold or 





transferred certain property at Firle, in Sussex, 
toa Mr. Langworth, for 3,000/., equal to 15,0004. 
of our present money. This estate was recon- 
veyed to Alleyn in 1601, from which we must 
infer, that the money was wanted for some 
temporary purpose, and that the transfer was in 
the nature of a security ; if so, the property was 
probably of much greater value. 

From the papers next in order, we learn some 
particulars of Thomas Lodge, a dramatic writer 
of eminence. But we must leave these un- 
touched for matters of more stirring interest, 
relating to a far more distinguished dramatist— 
no other than Ben Jonson—papers which, for 
the first time, prove that the anecdote respecting 
the duel is true, and explain who it was that 
he killed, and the precise date of that event :— 

“In Ben Jonson’s conversation with Drummond 
of Hawthornden (as published by Mr. D. Laing in 
the Archeologia Scotica, vol. iv.) occurs the following 
passage: ‘In his service in the Low Countries he 
had, in the face of both the campes, killed ane enemie, 
and taken opima spolia from him; and, since his 
coming to England, being appealed to the fields, he 
had killed his adversarie, which hurt him in the 
arme, and whose sword was ten inches longer than 
his; for the which he was emprisoned and almost at 
the gallowes.’ This story has been related in all the 
biographical accounts of Ben Jonson, and Gifford 
observes (Ben Jonson’s Works, i. xix.) that ‘the 
rank or condition in life of his antagonist was not 
known, but that he was commonly supposed to be a 
player :’ the witness upon this point is Dekker in 
his ‘ Satiromastix,’ printed in 1602, where Tucca asks 
Horace (who was meant for Ben Jonson), * Art not 
famous enough yet, my mad Horastratus, for killing 
a player, but thou must eat men alive?’ On the 
authority of Aubrey, some have thought that this 
player was Marlowe. The following letter makes 
the matter regarding Ben Jonson’s duel quite clear: 
he had killed Gabriel, a member of Henslowe’s com- 
pany of players, in Hoxton Fields. The date, be it 


| remarked, is 1598, whereas Gifford places the ren- 


contre in 1595: 

** To my welbelovde sonne Mr. Edward Alleyne, 
at Mr. Arthure Langworthes at the Brille, in 
Sussex, give this. 

“*Sonne Edward Alleyne. I have Rec. your leatter, 


| the which yow sente unto me by the Caryer, wher 
the 2 of Maye, 1593.—Thyn ever, and no bodies els, | 


in I understand of both your good healthes, which I 
praye to god to contenew ; and forthir I understand 
yow have considered of the wordes which yow and I 
had betwene us consernynge the bear garden, and 
accordinge to your wordes yow and I and all other 
frendes shall have as muchas wee can do to bring yt 
unto a good eand: therfore I wold willingley that 
yow weare at the bancate, for then with our losse I 
shold be the meryer. Therfore, yf yow thincke as 
I thincke, yt were fytte that we weare both here to 
do what we mowght, and not as two frends, but as 
two joyned in one. Therfor, Ned, I love not to 
macke many great glosses and protestacions to yow, 
as others do, but as a poore frend yow shall comaunde 
me, as I hoope I shall do yow. Therfore I desyre 
rather to have your company and good wisses then 
your leatters. For ower laste talke which we had 
abowte Mr. Pascalle, assure yow I do not for geatte 
now to leat yow understand newes, that I will teall 
yow some, but yt is for me harde and heavey. Sence 
yow weare with me I have lost one of my company 
which hurteth me greatley, that is Gabrell, for he is 
slayen in hogesden fylldes by the hands of bergemen 
Jonson, bricklayer; therfore I wold fayne have a 
littell of your cownsell, yf I cowld. Thus with hartie 
comcndations to you and my dawghter, and lyckwise 
to all the reast of our frends, I eande. From london 
the 26 of September 1598 
** Your assured frend to my power, 
“* PHILLIPPE HEGLOWE.’ 

“ Gifford, in his anxiety to uphold the character 
of Ben Jonson, endeavours to throw discredit on all 
that Dekker imputes to him in his ‘ Satiromastix ;’ 
but those who look at the matter impartially can 
have little doubt that there was some foundation for 
most of the charges and insinuations in that personal 
drama, even to the borrowing of a gown of Roscius 
(probably Alleyn), and other trifles of the same kind ; 


, for unless there had been a portion of truth in th 
| stories, there would have been no joke in their 
' tition, and no point in the satire. In the preced 
! letter we see a confirmation of this opinion, for Be 
Jonson had killed a player, and that player wa 
named Gabriel (or Gabrel, as Henslowe spells it) 
and a member of the association with which Hensloy, 
was connected. ‘I have lost,’ he says, * one of my 
company, which hurteth me greatly, that is Gabrej 
for he is slain in Hoxton Fields by the hands of Ben. 
jamin Jonson, bricklayer.’ The first point that strikes 
us as remarkable in the paragraph is, that Hensloy 
calls Ben Jonson ‘ bricklayer’ merely, as if that wer 
his trade, and apparently without meaning it as any 
reproach. When Dekker so frequently throws briely 
and mortar in Jonson’s teeth in ‘ Satiromastix, yp 
know that he wishes thereby to bring him into ridicule. 
but Henslowe only seems to speak of it asa matter 
of course. This is very singular, because Ben Jo 
two years before the date of the letter just quoted 
had written his ‘Every Man in his Humour’ fy 
Henslowe’s theatre (Malone’s Shakesp. by Boswell, 
ili. 307: the play is called * the Comedy of Humoun! 
under date of 11th May, 1596,in Henslowe's Diary); 
and, in 1597 and 1598, he had received several suns 
of money on account of dramatic productions in pro. 
gress. It would almost appear as if Henslowe, whe 
he wrote to Alleyn, did not know that it was the 
same Benjamin Jonson, who was and had been a 
author in his own pay. Besides, at this date Ben 
Jonson was in his twenty-fourth year ; and it has 
always been supposed that it was only for a short 
time after he returned from Cambridge to his step 
father, and before he embarked for Flanders, that he 
followed the trade of bricklaying. According to the 
mode in which Henslowe speaks of him, it would be 
thought that Ben Jonson was a bricklayer at the 
period when he killed Gabriel. A question then 
arises, who was Gabriel? It was in all probability a 
christian name, and we' find that there were, about 
this date, two Gabriels in Henslowe’s company. 
Gabriel Spenser and Gabriel Synger (Hist. Eng, 
Dram. Poetry and the Stage, i. 350). They are both 
frequently mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary in ani 
prior to 1598, but after that year we only hear of one 
of them—Gabriel Synger ; and in the same book 
occurs an entry regarding him in 1602, when he pro. 
duced what was known by the name of * Synger’s 
Voluntary.’ Therefore the actor whom Ben Jonson 
killed must, in all probability, have been Gabriel 
Spenser.” 

Drummond, it will be remembered, mentions 
Jonson's admiration of Wotton’s Verses on a 
Happy Life, and curiously enough among 
Alleyn’s papers is a copy of these very verses 
in Jonson’s handwriting; which, however, differs 
in so many particulars from the published copy, 
that Mr. Collier has inserted them in the work 
before us. 

In 1603 the plague reappeared, and Alleya 
again started on a strolling expedition. In one 
of his wife’s letters, written at this period, there 
is a casual mention of Shakspeare,—just enough 
to show that he was on good terms with the 
Alleyns, Unfortunately, the paper on which it 
was written was so decayed, that in many 
it could not be deciphered. We quote the whole, 
though the reference to Shakspeare is merely 
incidental, because to us all the letters of the 
Alleyns are interesting. ‘The wife appears t 
have been a singularly pure-minded and affee- 
tionate woman, prudent herself, and vigilant in 
all that concerned her husband’s interests. 

* Jhesus ak 

“My intyre and welbeloved sweete harte, still i 
joyes me and longe, I pray god, may I joye 
heare of your healthe and welfare, as of ours. All. 
mighty god be thanked, my own selfe, your selfe, and 
my mother, and whole house are in good healthe, 
and about us the sycknes dothe cease and likely more 
and more by gods helpe to cease. All the companye 
be come home and well for aught we knowe, but that 
Browne of the Boares head is dead, and dyed very 
pore. He went not into the countrye at all, and all 
of your owne company ar well at there owne houses 
My father is at the corte, but wheare the corte ys! 





know not, Iam of your owne mynde, that it ism 
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ies to mete my father at Basynge: the entertayn- , 
ent beinge as it is, Icommend your discreation. It | 
yeare a sore journey to loase your labour, besyde | 
and change of ayre might hurte you; ther- | 
fore you are resolved upon the best course. _For 
sour cominge hoame I am not toadvyse you, neither | 
il 1; use your owne discreation, yet I longe and | 
am very desyrous to see you; and my poore and | 
simple opinion is, yf it shall please you, you maye | 
gfely come hoame. Heare is none now sycke neare 
ys; yet let it not be as I wyll, but at your owne best | 
ikyngee Iam glad to heare you take delight in 
jauekinge, and thoughe you have worne your ap- 
payrell to rags, the best ys you knowe where to have 
helter, and as wellcome to me shall you be with your 
vs, as yf you were in cloathe of gold or velvet. 
Trreand see. ‘I have payd fyfty shillings for your 
rent for the warfe, the Lordes rent. M". Woodward, 
ny Lordes bayly, was not in towne but poynted his 
deputy who receaved all the rentes. I had witnesses 
yith me at the payment of the money, and have 
his quittance, but the quyttance cost me a groat: 
they sayd it was the baylives fee. You knowe best 
yhethe you were wont to paye it; yf not, they made 
a simple woman of me. You shall receave a letter 
fom the Joyner hym selfe, and a prynted bill ; and 
gwith my humble and harty comendations to your 
ome selfe, Mt. Chaloners and his wyfe, with thankes 
fryour kynde usuage, with my good mothers kyndest 
mendations with the rest of your househould * * 
be is well but cannot speake, I ende prayinge 
illmighty god to blesse you for his mercyes sake, and 
wsweete harte * * noe more. Farwell till we meete, 
vhich I hope shall not be longe. This xx" of 
October 1603. Aboute a weeke a goe there came 
ayouthe who said he was M' Frauncis Chaloner who 
vould have borrowed x! to have bought things for 
*** and said he was known unto you,and M’ Shake- 
geare of the globe, who came * * * said he knewe 
hym not, onely he herde of hym that he was a roge 
*** so he was glade we did not lend him the 
nonney * * * Richard Johnes [went] to seeke and 
inquire after the fellow, and said he had lent hym a 
hose. I feare me he gulled hym, thoughe he gulled 
wtus. The youthe was a prety youthe, and hansome 
in appayrell: we knowe not what became of hym. 
W Benfield commendes hym ; he was heare yester- 
daye, Nicke and Jeames be well, and comend them : 
» doth Mt Cooke and his wiefe in the kyndest sorte, 
ai so once more in the hartiest manner farwell, 
Your faithfull and lovinge wiefe, Joan ALLEYNE.” 

It has hitherto been believed that the last 
prformance of Shakspeare was in 1603, but 
fom the papers preserved at Dulwich we find 
him enumerated among the King’s players 
twelve months later—in 1604. Malone also 
rmarks, that documents in his possession afford- 
evidence that Shakspeare continued to reside 
in Southwark so late as 1608. 

“The papers at Dulwich,” says Mr. Collier, “ go 
ther than this: they may be said to establish that 
takespeare was living in Southwark in 1609, for in 
idocument indorsed, ‘1609. The Estate of the 
wores booke, the 8 of Aprill, for the Clinke,’ it is 
tated that he was rated as an ‘ inhabitant’ at 6d. per 
wek, Thus we also see that he then resided within 
that was called the Liberty of the Clink, Henslowe 
ieing in that year churchwarden, and receiving the 
‘brief note’ of assessments from Francis Carter, one 
tthe late overseers. The account is divided into 

compartments, the names in each compart- 
Uent, most likely, being those of the inhabitants of 
‘particular district of the Liberty. ‘ Mr. Shake. 
feare’ stands at the head of the list to which he 
ielongs, and as he is rated at the highest sum paid 
any body, we are warranted in concluding that he 
ined at that time in as good a house as any of his 
xghbours: Henslowe, Alleyn, Shakespeare, Collins, 
ad Burrett, are the only persons rated as high as 6d.” 

The year in which Shakspeare and his family 
tited to Stratford is not known. 

“Nobody (says Mr. Collier) seems to have advert- 
wufficiently to the fact, that in both the latest 

‘uments (excepting his will) yet discovered, in 

ch his name occurs, he is called * William Shake- 
are of Stratford upon Avon, in the Countie of 

awick, Gentleman.’ This was in March 1612-13, 
wd taken by itself, it really seems to decide the 





question ; for if he had been living in Southwark at 
the time he executed the conveyance and the mort- 
gage in London, why should he have been described 
as ‘of Stratford upon Avon’? No answer can be 
made to this inquiry, and the truth, no doubt, is, 
that in March 1613 he had for some time retired to 
the place of his birth. He probably went there not 
very long after the production of his last play, which 
may have come out in 1611, and was perhaps a Ro- 
man or a Greek drama, Coriolanus or Timon. The 
Tempest and the Winter’s Tale would both seem 
(for reasons not necessary to be detailed here) to 
have been earlier, although hitherto placed last by 
the best authorities ; therefore we should be disposed 
to fix the date of his departure perhaps a year prior 
to March 1613the spring of 1612—when the coun- 
try was beginning to present its natural invitation 
to its admirers. Why Shakespeare returned to the 
metropolis for the purpose of purchasing, and on the 
next day mortgaging the tenement in the Blackfriars, 
isa question that does not appear to have occurred to 
his biegraphers. One of the parties named in both 
the deeds was John Hemming (or Hemyng as it is 
there spelt), who was a principal manager of the 
King’s Company occupying the Globe and the Black- 
friars theatres; and it is very possible that both the 
purchase and the mortgage were in some way, not 
now easily explained, connected with the sale of 
Shakespeare's theatrical property, of which, of course, 
he was desirous to dispose, with a view to his undis- 
turbed residence at Stratford. What then became 
of that property, and into whose hands did it devolve ? 
Shakespeare's property in the Globe might be sold 
to some principal members of the company, before 
that theatre was burned down on the 29th June, 1613 
(Hist. of Eng]. Dram. Poetry and the Stage, iii. 298) ; 
but it seems very likely, from evidence now for the 
first time to be adduced, that Alleyn became the 
purchaser of our great dramatist’s interest in the 
theatre, properties, wardrobe, and stock of the Black- 
friars. Among the miscellaneous scraps of paper at 
Dulwich College is one which appears to be a rough 
memorandum, in Alleyn’s hand-writing, of various 
sums paid by him in April, 1612, for the Blackfriars ; 
and though the theatre is not there expressly named, 
it will be rendered evident hereafter that it was the 


‘play house.’ The paper is precisely in this form :— | 


April 1612 
Money paid by me E. A. for the Blackfryers 160/i 
More for the Blackfryers....sece+seeeesces 12611 
More againe for the Leasse.....e.+-+ee++08 310i 
The writinges for the same end other small 

charges Sli. Gs. Bd. 

“The whole sum is 5997. 6s. 8d., which would be 
equal to nearly 3,000/. of our present money; and 
would no doubt, entitle him to a very considerable 
share of the property. To whom the money was 
paid, is nowhere stated ; but, for aught we know, it 
was to Shakespeare himself, and just anterior to his 
departure from London.” 

Mr. Collier adduces numberless minute cir- 
cumstances in confirmation of this conjecture, 
which, however, we must leave to the considera- 
tion and judgment of his readers. 

These papers furnish incidentally many inter- 
esting particulars of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of our early dramatists. The letter tripartite 
of Field, Daborne, and Massinger, so earnestly 
imploring a loan of ten pounds from Henslowe, 
was printed by Malone, and again by Gifford, 
and is not likely to have been forgotten. Here 
we have further evidence of their poverty and 
suffering. Henslowe died at the very commence- 
ment of 1616, according to our present mode of 
computing the year. 

* One of his latest known acts was to take a bond 
from Robert Daborne and Philip Massinger, for the 
advance of only 3/. It was lent to them, we may 
conclude, on the day the bond bears date, 4th July, 
1615, and they stipulated to repay it on or before the 
Ist August, at Henslowe’s house on the Bankside. 

“© Noverint Universii, &c. 4° die Julij 1615. 

“* The condition of this obligation is such, that if 
the above bownden Robert Daborn and Phillip Mas- 
singer, or eather of them, shuld pay or cause to be 
payd unto the above named Phillip Henehlow, his 
exors administrators or assignes, the full and intier 
somm of three powndes of lawfull mony of England, 
at or upon the first day of August next insuing the 


date of these presents, at the now dwellinge howse of 
the said Phillip Henchlow, scituate one the Bank- 
syde, without fraude or farther delay, then and from 
thencforth this present obligation to be voyd and of 
noe effect, or ells to remayn and abide in full power 
strength and virtue “* Ros: Danorne (L.S.) 

“¢ Puitipe Massincer (L,S.) 
“¢ Sealed and delivered in the 

presence of us 
“* Water Horkins.’” 

These papers offer abundant evidence of 
the considerate kindness of Alleyn, and of the 
miserable wants of many distinguished drama- 
tists, whose names yet live in honoured remem- 
brance. A year later we have a letter addressed 
to him by Thomas Dekker, then a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench. It was, no doubt, intended 
to induce Alleyn to make him a present in re- 
turn for some inclosed verses “ in praise of cha- 
rity,” and in celebration of the benevolent work 
which was now approaching completion,—the 
erection and endowment of Dulwich College. 
The verses themselves have not survived, but 
the letter containing them was this :— 

“To my worthy and wor'! freind Edw. Allin 
Esquier, at his house at Dullidge. 

“Sr—Out of that respect w I ever caryed to 
yo" Worth (now heightned by a Pillar of yo" owne 
erecting) doe I send theis poore testimonies of a 
more rich Affection. I am glad (yf I bee the First) 
| that I am the first to Consecrate to Memory (yf at 

least you so embrace it) So noble and pious a Work, 
| as This, yo" last and worthiest is. A passionate de- 
sire of expressing gladnes to See Goodnes so well 
| delivered having bin long in labour in the world made 
| mee thus far to venture. And it best becomes mee 
| to Sing any thing in praise of Charity, because, albeit 
I have felt few handes warme thorough that com- 
| plexion, yett imprisonment may make me long for 
them. Yf any thing in my Eulogium (or Praise) of 
| yo" and yo" noble Act bee offensive, lett it bee ex- 
| cused because I live amongst the Gothes and Van- 
| dalls, where Barbarousnes is predominant. Accept 
| my will howsoever And mee,—Ready to doe yo" 
any service * Tuo, DEKKER 

“ King’s Bench Sept 12. 1616.” 

In a subsequent letter, Dekker thanks him 
for another “‘ remembrance of his love.” 

The following inedited letter refers to a play 
by Marston, on the subject of Columbus, of 
which we have not before heard :— 

“Mr. Hensloe, at the rose on the Bankside. 

“If you like my play of Columbus, it is verie well 
and you shall give me noe more then twentie poundes 
for it, but If nott, lett mee have it by this Bearer 
againe, as I knowe the kinges Men will freelie give 
mee asmuch for it, and the profitts of the third daye 
moreover. “So I rest yours Joun Marston.” 

It has never been known how or when Alleyn 
first acquired the property at Dulwich. Mr. 
Collier, however, has we out the original 
memorandum of agreement, dated 3rd of October, 
1605, entered into with Sir Francis Calton for 
the purchase of the manor, of whom also he 
subsequently purchased the manor of Lewisham. 

Alleyn as Henslowe were not only share- 
holders in many various theatres, but were pro- 
prietors of the Paris Bear Garden ; and, in 1600, 
they purchased of Sir William Stuart the patent 
office of “ Master of the King’s Games of Bears, 
Bulls, and Dogs.”” By virtue of this office woe 
claimed the exclusive right of sending Bearwards 
into the provinces; and we have among the 
MSS. preserved at Dulwich a Memorandum 
Book of one of these itinerant exhibitors. They 
claimed further, it appears, a right to seize on 
such dogs as they pleased, under pretext that 
they were required for the king’s service; and 
they enforced this right, and called on the Lord 
Chamberlain for support when any presumed to 
dispute their authority ; and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as we find, addressed the Justices of the 
Peace in Chester and Lancaster, where their 
servants had been obstructed, informing them 
that he had intended, even “though the waye 
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be farr, to send for the offenders by pursuivant, 
and to punish them” ; but as he is informed that 
the magistrates “are gent. judicious and dis- 
creete,” he remits their examination and punish- 
ment to them. 

Numberless other documents, which we can- 
not even allude to more particularly, throw 
light on the relations of manager and actor 
in those times. Thus, one agreement entered 
into with Downton, a distinguished perfor- 
mer, stipulates that Downton was to receive 
a thirty-second share of the profits of all dra- 
matic representations at the Fortune for thirteen 
years, on condition that he paid 27/, 10s. down, 
and 10s, annually; and he on his part agreed to 
perform constantly at the Fortune, and in no 
other “common play-house erected, or to be 
erected in London, or within two miles of it.” 

But we must not be led away from Alleyn 
even by the tempting illustrations which the 
work offers of the history of our early drama, 
and the anecdotes of our dramatists. 

The most important event in the life of Alleyn, 
was undoubtedly the founding and endowing 
“ God’s Gift College.” It appears that the ori- 
ginal agreement for the work still exists at Dul- 
wich. It is dated 17th of May, 1613; and it is 
therein stipulated that the work shall be com- 
menced on or before the last day of that month; 
and we find that on the 20th of June Alleyn 
made the first payment for work done, In 
1616 the building was so far completed, that 
it was ready for the reception of the objects 
of the founder’s bounty, and some were ad- 
mitted. Alleyn, however, had much difficulty 
in obtaining the Great Seal to be affixed to 
his patent for endowing the College. It was 
opposed by the Lord Chancellor Bacon, on 
the ground that if “his Majesty give way thus 
to amortize his tenures, the Court of Wards will 
decay.” This troublesome business, however, 
was concluded in July 1619. 

“The 13th September was a day of signal triumph 
to him, for then it was that the foundation and com- 
pletion of the great work of charity and munificence 
were celebrated. The following entry is copied from 
his autograph Diary :— 

“This daye was the fowndation off the Colledge 
finisht, and there were present, the Lord Chancellor ; 
the Lo. of Arondell ; Lo. Coronell Ciecell ; Sir Jo. 
Howland, High Shreve; Sir Edward Bowyare ; Sir 
Tho. Grymes; Sir Jo. Bodley; Sir Jo. Tunstall ; 
Inigo Jones, the K. Surveyor; Jo. Finch, Coun- 
cillor; Ric. Tayleboyce; Ric. Jones; Jo. Anthony. 
They first herde a Sermond, and after the Instrument 
of Creacion was by me read, and after an Anthem 
they went to dinner.’ 

“To this is appended a list of the viands, with 
their quantities and prices, the whole expense having 
been 20/, 9s, 2d., more than 100/. of our money at 
its present value.” 

From this time Alleyn appears to have resided 
at Dulwich, and the names of many friends and 
guests, who enjoyed his hospitality there, are re- 
corded in his Journal. It is strange how few 
dramatists or actors are among the number. 

Alleyn’s wife, Joan, whom the reader cannot 
but respect and love, after reading her simple 
and affectionate letters, died on the 28th of June, 
1623, and was buried in the chapel of the College. 
It was rather startling, we confess, to find Alleyn 
within four months in treaty for another wife. 
Mr. Collier is of opinion, from circumstances 
and documents, that this second wife was a 
daughter of Dr. Donne. Be this as it may, 
Alleyn did not long survive this, so far as we 
know, first and last folly: he died on the 25th 
of November 1626. 

“ One of the provisions in Alleyn’s will was, that 
his executors, Thomas and Mathias Alleyn, should 
build twenty Alms-houses, ten in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Bishopgate, and ten more in the parish of 
St. Saviour, Southwark. From his autograph Diary 
we have learned that he had himself superintended 





the construction of Alms-houses in the Liberty of 
Finsbury, near the Fortune Theatre, having ‘laid the 
first brick’ on the 13th July, 1620. On the 29th 
April following, he placed ‘three men and seven 
women’ in them ; and on the 23rd June, he paid 41, 
for five chaldrons of coals for the inhabitants of them. 
Therefore, as far as the parish of Cripplegate was 
concerned, the charitable work was accomplished in 
Alleyn’s life-time ; but he left it to his executors to 
fulfil the injunctions of his will in the parishes of St. 
Botolph and St. Saviour.” 

We have now somewhat hastily and im- 
perfectly run through this interesting volume. 
It has been the fortune of few, however 
zealously they may have laboured, to con- 
tribute so much as Mr. Collier to the illustration 
of our early dramatic literature and the his- 
tory of the English stage ; and these Memoirs of 
Alleyn are assuredly not among the least valu- 
able of his services, The work might have been 
more popular had he given it more the cha- 
racter of a mere narrative; but it would have 
been less authentic, and, therefore, less worthy 
the Society from which it emanates. 





Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By 
Harry Lorrequer. Illustrated by Phiz. Nos. 
I.to XI. Dublin, Curry ; London, Orr. 

Ir is to little purpose that Criticism raises her 
voice against a mode of publication which, at 
the end of every two sheets of letter-press, sus- 
pends the reader’s interest ‘for one calendar 
month ;” and, what is still more destructive of 
the regular developement of the tale, subordinates 
the natural march of events to the necessity of 
producing a coup de thédtre for each distinct 
issue. In defiance of all such objections, the 
public has ruled the case the other way, and the 
market (that plenary court of the sovereign 
people) submits to no constitutional restraints. 

Admitting, then, the class, we must accept 
also its consequence, a new style of literature 
suited to the new customers for whose use it 
has been called into being. But it is one thing 
to admit a fact, and another to pronounce that it 
is good. Levelled at the million, the Numbers 
are studiously written to meet and to content 
the pervading ignorance: no thought that 
breathes, no truth that awakens aspiration be- 
yond things as they are, no lessons of virtue, no 
enlarged views of man and of society must find 
their way into such publications; and when 
they are not made the panders to low vice, they 
may still be the indirect agents of corruption, by 
engendering a prominent lust of mere amuse- 
ment, a distaste for whatever demands thought 
and exercises self-examination. 

In an esthetic point of view, the publications 
in question are equally objectionable. Between 
the beautiful and the good there is a natural 
alliance of the most intimate kind; and the 
Greeks (our masters in the finer departments of 
art and of literature) amalgamated them ina 
common expression (KaXoxayafta). In des- 
cending, therefore, from the purer regions of 
literature, to commence with the uneducated 
and unrefined, it is not surprising that the power 
of moving—the power of effective composition— 
should be proportionately diminished ; and, how- 
ever great may be the talents of the author, 
however original the bent of his genius, his 
highest triumph is usually bounded by a single 
hit. The very element of success, excessive 
stimulation, is an element rapidly exhausted. 

Among the writers of this class, the author of 
the work before usis pre-eminent for his mirth- 
moving power, for his acute sense of the ridi- 
culous, for the breadth of his humour, and for 
his power of dramatic writing, which renders 
his boldest conceptions with the happiest facility. 
The truthfulness of his representations of the 
features of a state of society in Ireland, ey 
yet gone by, and his intimate acquaintance wit 





the very forms of thought habitual to one por 
tion of the Irish population, have been rq 
equalled; in his delineations of life durin the 
Peninsular war, there are indications of }; 
having drawn upon memory at least in an equal 
degree with imagination. It is seldom, indeed 
that we have met, in any volume, with sue 
frequent occasions for a hearty and a prolonged 
laugh, and in which the raciness of the fun More 
often amounts to wit; yet, in the very excess of 
this excellence, we discover the sources of 
weariness, and, long before we had arrived at 
the end, we were made to feel in all its fore 
the mistake in this new-fashioned literature 
As a mere tale of adventure, unknit by any 
major interest, it inevitably palls on the fancy 
—for nothing is so irksome as an uninterrupted 
round of good stories, without order or natural 
connexion, and strung together on the true Jog 
Miller principle. The staple of the whole, more. 
over, is a somewhat coarse life of eating, drinki 
rowing, and duelling, which, according to the 
evidence before us, seem to have made up the 
sum and substance of a soldier’s existence; and 
it is impossible that such personages can ] 
preserve their hold on the attention of the reader, 
This fault is the more to be lamented in the 
present instance, because it is derived from no 
want of power in the author. In his portrait of 
the family of the Dalrymples, he has exhibited 
a capability for observation and discrimination, 
applicable to the first class of moral painting, 
Without, however, dwelling further on the 
blemishes of the present publication, we shall 
merely express a wish that its author may hasten 
to take his proper station in literature, and en- 
listing in the true service of humanity, con- 
tribute to rendering fictitious narrative what it 
once was—an efficient instrument of national 
morality. 


‘Charles O'Malley,’ as we have said, isa 
tale of adventure, and, being so, sets all con- 
siderations of chronology and of poetic pro 


bability at defiance. Its object is simply to 
amuse, and, in its dashing off-handed mode of 
proceeding, rarely suffers such trifles to stand in 
its way. It opens with a spirited sketch, in 
which our veteran readers will discover more 
than one old acquaintance. There is too, or 
rather was, much fidelity in the following account 
of a Galway dinner party :— 

“T descended to the drawing-room. Here a very 
large party were already assembled, and, at every 
opening of the door, a new relay of Blakes, Burkes, 
and Bodkins was introduced. * * Dinner was # 
length announced. Now came a moment of difi- 
culty; and one which, as testing Mr. Blake's tact, 
that he would have gladly seen devolve upon some 
other shoulders; for he well knew that the mar 
shalling a room full of mandarins, blue, green, and 
yellow, was ‘cakes and gingerbread’ to ushering a 
Galway party in to dinner. First, then, was Mr 
Miles Bodkin, whose grandfather would have been 
a lord if Cromwell had not hanged him one fine 
morning. Then, Mrs. Mosey Blake's first husband 
was promised the title of Kilmacud, if it was ever 
restored, whereas Mrs. French of Knocktumnor's 
mother was then at law for a title ; and lastly, Mr. 
Joe Burke was fourth cousin to Lord Clanricarde, a8 
is or will be every Burke from this to the day of 
judgment. Now, luckily for her prospects, the lord 
was alive; and Mr. Blake, remembering a very 892 
adage, about ‘ dead lions,’ &c., solved the difficulty 
at once, by gracefully tucking the lady under his arm, 
and leading the way ; the others soon followed ; ¢ 
priest of Portumna and my unworthy self bringing 
up the rear.—I often looked back to that day's 
dinner, with a most heart-yearning sensations 
turbot as big as the Waterloo shield ; a sirloin that 
seemed cut from the sides of a rhinoceros; @ sauce 
boat that contained an oyster bed. There was 8 
turkey which singly would have formed the main 
army of a French dinner, doing mere outpost = 
—fianked by a picquet of ham, and a detac 
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~adron of chickens, carefully ambushed in a forest 

ns; potatoes not disguised @ la maitre d’hotel 
and tortured to resemble bad macaroni, but piled 
like shot in an ordnance yard, were posted at dif- 
ferent quarters ; while massive decanters of port and 
sherry stood proudly up like standard bearers amid 
the goodly array. This was none of your austere 
‘oreat dinners,’ where a cold and chilling plateau 
of artificial nonsense cuts off one half of the table 
from intercourse with the other; when whispered 
sentences constitute the conversation.—Far from it ; 
here the company eat, drank, talked, laughed, did 
all but sing, and certainly enjoyed themselves 
heartily. As for me, I was little more than a listener, 
andsuch was the crash of plates, the jingle of glasses, 
and the clatter of voices, that fragments only of what 
yas passing around reached me ; giving to the conver- 
sation of the party a character occasionally somewhat 
incongruous. Thus, such sentences as the following 
ran foul of each other every instant :—‘ No better 
land in Galway’°—‘ where could you find such facili- 
ties'—* for shooting Mr. Jones on his way home’— 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth'—‘ kiss\—* Miss Blake, she’s the girl with a 
foot and ankle’-—‘and when he proposed for my 
niece, Ma‘am, says he’—‘mix a strong tumbler, 
and I'll make a shake down for you on the floor’°— 
‘and may the Lord have mercy on your soul’—‘ and 
now down the middle and up again’—‘ Captain 
Magan, my dear, he is the man’—‘to shave a pig 
properly’—* it’s not money I’m looking for, says he, 
the girl of my heart’—‘if she had got a wind gall 
and two spavins’\—* I°d have given her the rights of 
the church, of coorse,’ said Father Roach, bringing 
up the rear of this ill-assorted jargon. Such were 
the scattered links of conversation I was condemn- 
ed to listen to, till a general rise on the part of the 
ladies left us alone to discuss our wine, and enter 
in good earnest upon the more serious duties of the 
evening. Scarcely was the door closed, when one of 
the company, seizing the bell-rope, said,‘ with your 
leave, Blake, we'll have the * dew” now.’ ‘* Good 
caret—no better,’ said another: ‘ but it sits mighty 
wld on the stomach.‘ There’s nothing like the 
groceries, after all—eh, Sir George?’ said an old 
Galway squire to the English general, whe acceded 
tothe fact, which he understood in a very different 
sense, ‘Oh, punch, you are my darlin’, hummed 
other, as a large square half-gallon decanter of 
whiskey was placed on the table—the various decan- 
tesof wine being now ignominiously sent down to 
the end of the board, without any evidence of regret 
many face, save Sir George Dashwood’s, who mixed 
his tumbler with a very rebellious conscience. 
Whatever were the noise and clamour of the com- 
pany before, they were nothing to what now ensued, 
As one party was discussing the approaching contest, 
mother was planning a steeple-chace ; while two 
individuals, unhappily removed from each other the 
tatire length of the table, were what is called ‘ chal- 
lenging each other's effects,’ in a very remarkable 
manner, the process so styled being an exchange of 
property, when each party setting an imaginary value 
won some article, barters it for another, the amount 
of boot paid and received being determined by a 
third person, who is the umpire. Thus a gold 
breast-pin was swopped, as the phrase is, against a 
hore; then a pair of boots, then a Kerry bull, &e., 
trey imaginable species of property coming into the 

et.” 


Here is another specimen of the “has been.” 
Mickey Free, we must premise, is the Captain’s 


} ervant—and the reader must excuse him for 


being a little more free in his talk than is alto- 
gether pleasant to ears polite, but he is a fair 
ecimen of the class to which he belonged :— 
“To conclude this brief sketch, Mike was a devout 
lic, in the same sense that he was enthusiastic 
thout anything, that is, he believed and obeyed 
actly as far as suited his own peculiar notions of 
tmfort and happiness ; beyond that his scepticism 
Sepped in and saved him from inconvenience, and, 
‘ough he might have been somewhat puzzled to 
tiluce his faith to a rubric, still it answered his 
Purpose and that was all he wanted. ‘Ah! then, 
her Charles,’ said he, with a half-suppressed 
fw at the long period of probation his tongue had 
undergoing in silence, ‘ah! then, but ye were 








mighty near it.‘ Near what? said I—*‘ Faith 
then, myself doesn’t well know ; some say it’s pur- 
gathory ; but it’s hard to tell—‘I thought you 
were too good a Catholic, Mickey, to show any 
doubts on the matter ?—* May be I am—may be I 
aint,’ was the cautious reply.—* Would’nt Father 
Roach explain any of your difficulties for you, if you 
went over to him ?—* Faix it’s little I'd mind his 
explainings.’ * * * Well, then, I'll tell you, Misther 
Charles ; but you must not be saying anything about 
it afther; for I don’t like to talk about these kind 
of things. Maybe you heard tell of the way my 
father, rest his soul wherever he is, came to his end. 
Well, I needn’t mind particulars, but in short, he 
was murdered in Ballinasloe one night, when he was 
baitin the whole town with a blackthorn stick he had; 
more betoken, a piece of a scythe was stuck at the 
end of it; a nate weapon, and one he was mighty 
partial to: but these murdering thieves, the cattle 
dealers, that never cared for diversion of any kind, 
fell on him and broke his skull. Well, we had a 
very agreeable wake, and plenty of the best of every- 
thing, and to spare, and I thought it was all over; 
but somehow, though I paid Father Roach fifteen 
shillings, and made him mighty drunk, he always 
gave me a black look wherever I met him, and when 
I took off my hat, he’d turn away his head dis- 
pleased like. ‘ Murder and ages,’ says I, what’s this 
for? One day, however, I was coming home from 
Athlone market, by myself on the road, when 
Father Roach overtook me.—‘ Mickey,’ says he, 
* Mickey.’-—‘ Father,’ says I—‘Is it that way you 
salute your clargy,’ says he, ‘with your caubeen on 
your head ?°—*‘ Faix,’ says I, ‘it’s little ye mind 
whether it’s an or aff, for you never take the trouble 
to say by your leave, or damn your soul, or any other 
politeness, when we meet.’—* You're an ungrateful 
creature,’ says he, ‘and if you only knew, you'd be 
trembling in your skin before me, this minute; and 
it’s no use in telling you.’—* Telling me what ?’ says 
I, for I was getting curious to make out what he 
meant.— Mickey,’ says he, changing his voice, and 
putting his head down close to me, ‘ Mickey, I saw 
your father last night.‘ The saints be merciful 
to us,’ said I, * did he tell you what he did with the 
new corduroys he bought in the fair?‘ Oh then, 
you are a could-hearted creature,’ says he, ‘and I'll 
not lose time with you.’ With that he was going to 
ride away, when I took hold of the bridle. ‘ Father 
darling,’ says I, ‘God pardon me, but them breeches 
is goin’ between me an’ my night’s rest ; but tell me 
about my father; whereabouts is he ?—‘In pur- 
gathory,’ says he; ‘ but he wont be there long.’— 
* Well,’ says I, ‘that’s a comfort any how.’—‘ I am 
glad you think so,’ says he; ‘ but there’s more of the 
other opinion.—‘ What’s that?’ says I.—‘ That 
hell's worse.-—* Oh! meila-murther,’ says I, ‘ is that 
it ?°—* Ay, that’s it." Father,’ says I, ‘how long 
will it be before they send him where you know?’ 
* It will not be long now,’ says he, ‘ for they’re tired 
entirely with him: they’ve no peace night nor day,’ 
says he, ‘ Mickey your father is a mighty hard man.” 
* * * Upon my conscience,’ says I, ‘ I believe you're 
right, he was always a restless crayture.’-— But it 
doesn’t depind on him,’ says the priest crossly.— 
* And, then, who then?’ says I.—* Upon yourself, 
Mickey Free,’ says he; ‘God pardon you for it too.’ 
—‘ Upon me?’ says I.—‘ Troth no less,’ says he, 
‘how many masses was said for your father’s soul ?— 
how many aves ?how many paters ?—answer me.’ 
‘Devil a one of me knows!—may be twenty.’— 
* Twenty, twenty—no, nor one.’—‘ And why not ?” 
says I, * what for, wouldn’t you be helping a poor 
crayture out of trouble, when it wouldn't cost you 
more nor a handfull of prayers.’—* Mickey, I see,” 
says he, in a solemn tone, ‘you’re worse nor a 
haythen: but ye couldn’t be other, ye never come to 
yer duties..—* Well, Father,’ says I, looking very 
penitent, ‘how many masses would get him out ?’— 
*Two masses in the morning, fastin’, says Father 
Roach, half loud, ‘ is two, and two in the afternoon 
is four, and two at vespers is six,’ says he, ‘ six masses 
a day for nine days is close by sixty masses—say 
sixty,’says he, ‘and they'll cost you—mind, Mickey, 
and don’t be telling it again—for it’s only to your- 
self I’d make them so cheap—a matter of three 
pounds.’"—*‘ Three pounds,’ says I, ‘ be-gorra ye might 
as well ax me to give you the rock of Cashel ; would 
forty shillings get him out ?*—‘Av coorse it wouldn't,’ 
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says he.‘ Maybe,’ says I, coaxing, ‘ maybe, av you 
said that his son was a poor boy that lived by his in- 
dhustry, and the times was bad ?°—‘ Not the least 
use,’ says he.—‘ Arrah, but it’s hard-hearted they are,” 
thinks I; ‘ well, see, now, I'll give you the money— 
but I can’t afford it all at on’st—but I’ll pay five 
shillings a week—will that do?’—‘ I'll do my en- 
dayvours,’ says Father Roach; and I'll speak to 
them to trate him peaceably, in the meantime. 
‘Long life to yer Reverence and do..—Well, to 
make my story short, I worked late and early to pay 
the five shillings a week, and I did do it for three 
weeks regular ; then I brought four and fourpence— 
then it came down to one and tenpence halfpenny— 
then ninepence—and, at last I had nothing at all to 
bring —‘ Mickey Free,’ says the priest, ‘ye must 
stir yourself—your father is mighty displeased at the 
way you've been doing of late; and av ye kept yer 
word, he'd be near out by this time..—‘ Troth,’ says 
I, it’s a very expensive place.\—‘ By coorse it is,’ 
says he, ‘sure all the quality of the land’s there, 
But Micky, my man, what are you jingling in your 
pocket there ?°‘ It’s ten shillings, your Reverence, 
I have to buy seed potatoes.’—* Hand it here, my 
son. Isn't it better your father be enjoying himself 
in Paradise, than ye were to have all the potatoes in 
Ireland ?°— And how do ye know,’ says I, ‘he’s so 
near out ?\—* How do I know—how do I know— is 
it >—didn’t I see him.’—‘ And ye seen my father? 
says I._* I did,’ says he; * he had an ould flannel 
waistcoat on, and a pipe sticking out of the pocket 
av it.‘ That’s him,’ said I; ‘ had he a hairy cap ?” 
—‘I didn’t mind the cap,’ says he, * but ay coorse 
he wouldn't have it on his head in that place. 
* There’s for you,’ says I, ‘and ye think this “ill get 
him out surely ?}—* I know it will,’ says he; ‘ for 
when Luke’s mother was leaving the place, yer 
father saw the door open, he made a rush at it, and, 
be-gorra, before it was shut he got his head and one 
shoulder outside av it, so that ye see, a thrifle more 
‘ill do it.‘ Faix, and yer Reverence,’ says I, 
‘ you've lightened my heart this morning,’ and I put 
the money back again into my pocket.—* Why, what 
do you mean? says he, growing very red, for he was 
angry.—‘ Just this,’ says I, ‘that I’ve saved my 
money: for av it was my father you seen, and that 
he got his head and one shonlder outside the door, 
oh, then, by the powers,’ says I, * the devil a gaol or 
gaoler from hell toConnaught id hould him ; so Father 
Roach I wish you the top of the morning,’ and I 
went away laughing; and from that day to this I 
never heard more of purgathory; and ye see, 
Masther Charles, I think I was right.” 

Of course, we do not pledge ourselves to 
Mike’s perfect veracity; but, at all events, he 
would not have told such a story to an enemy 
of his faith; and his present confidence illus- 
trates the happy terms on which the old Pro- 
testant gentry of Connaught lived, and, we hope, 
still live with their Catholic neighbours. 

Charles O'Malley afterwards starts for the 
Peninsula, and many characters and scenes are 
sketched with great humour. We have, too, 
a picture to the life of the late Dr. Barret, Vice- 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, which pre- 
serves the memory of one of the strangest pieces 
of pedantic simplicity and eccentricity that a 
college ever saw. But it is needless to give 
further proof of the talent, or the sort of talent, 
displayed in this pleasant volume. Taken 
medicinally, there is no drug (not even except- 
ing the pills of the immortal Durfey) better cal- 
culated to clear the melancholy humours, and 
cleanse the bosom of its perilous stuff. 





Tue Sirurtan System—founded on Geological 
Researches in the counties of Salop, Hereford, 
Radnor, Montgomery, Caermarthen, Brecon, 
Pembroke, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Stafford ; with descriptions of the Coal- 
fields and overlying formations. By R. 1. Mur- 
chison, F.R.S. 2 vols, royal 4to. Murray. 

Geotocy is no longer a mere heap of facts, 

“ rudis indigestaque moles,” as the ancients and 

moderns alike, and both erroneously, have de- 

pictured the imaginary chaos, the infancy of the 
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world :—nor is it, as the opponents of Geology 
falsely pretend, a mass of speculation and con- 
jecture. If viewed as a science, it is seen to be 
firmly based on facts admitted to be ascertained, 
arranged, and correctly generalized into infer- 
ences which it is vain to dispute. These facts, 
and these inferences, fill a wide field of human 
knowledge ; and beyond its limits, in regions 
only partially explored, we have ~~ of 
rare and singular objects for discovery. Viewed 
as a history, it is the history of the conditions of 
our planet, which preceded even fabulous pe- 
riods, and yet have been brought down by phy- 
sical evidence to historical time and our own 
days: ahistory of animated, vegetative, chemi- 
I and mechanical nature, during periods un- 
known but immense, recounting changes which 
if more marvellous than fancy could paint, are 
yet explicable if not explained, and without any 
other miracle than that greatest of all wonders 
the uninterrupted harmony of the multitudinous 
creation, the continual sequence of mutually 
dependent events, in which perhaps we may 
already perceive (though dimly) one grand 
general design, manifesting itselfin a countless 
diversity of interesting phenomena. 

The labours of positive geology are entirely 
directed to the examination, arrangement, and 
generalization of the facts on which these great 
truths depend; and to the comparison of the 
ancient conditions of the land, and sea, and 
atmosphere, which these combinations of facts 
reveal, with the state of the whole or particular 
parts of the terraqueous globe, as they are known 
to us by observation or historical records. These 
data generalized, these comparisons made, the 
differences and resemblances which appear in 
the modern and ancient phenomena being com- 
pared with the admitted “laws of nature,” 
operating with their actual force, and under the 
actual circumstances, lead directly to theoretical 


geology, that is, to or toward one general view 
(@eopia) of all the arranged phenomena in rela- 
tion and subordination to a general or ante- 


cedent condition or cause. If in this advance 
towards theory a cause be assumed as real which 
is not distinctly to be inferred from the data 
themselves, the process ceases to be inductive, 
and the result is an Aypothesis. 

In Geology, as in every other science, single 
facts, general rules, and theoretical truths, are 
all productive of practical and beneficial con- 
sequences: these are already known to be very 
important, but the greatest benefits to be ex- 
— from Geology are not yet received, 

ecause its theory is imperfect; that is to say, 
its truths are not yet fashioned into their most 
general and available form. 

By this tendency to advance the knowledge 
of phenomena, the arrangement of these into 
general laws, and the combination of laws into 
sound theory, the value of every geological work 
is to be estimated. Judged by this standard, many 
popular volumes lose their charm, and tasteless, 
disjointed compilations return in fragments to 
their owners; but there remains in English and 
Foreign Geology a mass of solid and valuable 
knowledge, gained with enormous labour, and 
produced at considerable cost, in works remark- 
able for their beauty and completeness. The 
topographical memoirs on Geology are here spe- 
cially alluded to, whether appearing in detached 
volumes, or contributing to enrich the Transac- 
tions of the Academies and Societies of Ger- 
many, Britain, and France. Of these contribu- 
tions to local geology, on which the cultivators 
of this science in our own country justly pride 
themselves, the work before us may be taken as a 
favourable specimen, both as regards the design, 
the execution, and the result; and we much re- 
gret that circumstances have so long deferred 
our notice of it. It is the first effort, on a large 





scale, directed with knowledge and perseverance, 
to clear away the uncertainties which have long 
overhung the history of the earlier strata; it has 
been successful; and it has led to collateral 
investigations not less fruitful in important re- 
sults than the Silurian research itself. 

Before Mr. Murchison entered on his labo- 
rious task (in 1831) every competent geologist 
had seen the need of its being performed; the 
series of British strata was completely traced by 
Smith, Conybeare, and others, on all the upper 
and middle parts of the section; and on these 
parts the continental research had been in com- 
plete accordance. But the most ancient fossili- 
ferous strata were very slightly and inaccurately 
known, nor was there any agreement regarding 
these among the geologists of Europe. ‘To clear 
this difficulty, many were ready, but none started 
in earnest for the race except Prof. Sedgwick 
and Mr. Murchison ; the former passing over 
the lower schistose rocks of Wales, and the 
latter surveying the upper rocks of the Princi- 
pality and its borders. 

The result is, the establishment in these 
ancient strata of a distinct succession of asso- 
ciated deposits; decided proof that in these 
rocks lie whole races of animal remains, differ- 
ent from those belonging to the superior strata ; 
and a high probability that in these organic 
races we behold, if not the earliest forms of life, 
a portion of the oldest system of which traces 
remain accessible to human scrutiny. The rocks 
in which these remains lie buried, are shown to 
have undergone local but enormous displace- 
ments, and changes of mineral aspect; and 
these changes appear in several examples dis- 
tinctly coincident with, or consequent upon, the 
elevation of pyrogneous rocks, in points and 
lines having particular geographical directions. 
To analyze the 768 massive pages in which the 
Silurian system is described by Mr. Murchison, 
is out of the question. We can only show by a 
few extracts the style in which some of the 
subjects are treated. Regarding the proof which 
these researches afford of the truth of Dr. Smith’s 
law of the “ difference of the organic remains in 
strata of different ages,” Mr. Murchison has the 
following excellent summary :— 

“ Each great period of change, during which the 
surface of the planet was essentially modified, was 
also marked by the successive production and oblite- 
ration of certain races. Let it not, however, be ima- 
gined that I wish to inculcate the doctrine of every 
ancient formation having been tenanted by creatures 
absolutely peculiar to it. The large natural groups 
of strata only, or, so to speak, * systems,’ can be thus 
distinguished. We have, indeed, ascertained, to a 
great extent, the distribution of organic life in the 
epochs anterior to our own; and we now know that, 
with each great increment of deposited matter, new 
animals appeared ; and that, while some vanished 
with the lapse of time, others, unsuited to sudden 
changes, were destroyed. Among the secondary causes 
by which such results have been aided, the volcano 
and the earthquake have been assuredly most pro- 
minent. We believe, therefore, that inasmuch as the 
outbursts of volcanic matter, in the region under re- 
view, have been numerous and often repeated, they 
must have materially operated in the destruction of 
animal life ; but, as we have shown that all the lines 
of eruption were limited, so we infer that no general 
destruction can have taken place; and hence it is 
that this territory, when examined carefully and in 
all its parts, presents us with so many examples of a 
perfect ‘sequence’ in the succession of the strata, 
and the progressive developement of their zoological 
contents.” 

Among the subjects of most interest regarding 
organic remains, is the question of the areas 
over which identical or analogous species are 
spread. The bed of the modern ocean contains 
peculiar species in almost every gulf; and on 
the opposite shores of the same sea different 
forms appear. The Baltic has its own species— 





the European and American Mollusca dif 
considerably under the same latitudes and tem. 
peratures. There are, in fact, on the land ang 
in the sea, many local centres of particular forms 
and particular groups of organic life. Did the 
same diversity obtain in the ancient world? o 
were the races of organic beings the more Widely 
diffused? It has been generally argued, of late 
years, that identical, or analogous, forms of plants 
and animals were more widely diffused in ancient 
than in modern times—most widely of all in the 
earliest periods; and this because of the greater 
uniformity of climate and physical condition 
which formerly obtained. Mr. Murchison is led 
by his researches to adopt this view of the sub. 
ject, and he brings some remarkable examples 
in support of it for South Africa and America, as 
well as European localities; but the data yet 
collected are insufficient for the decision of » 
great a question. 

The following observation, which has a direct 
bearing on the general hypothesis of ancient 
uniformity of physical conditions, is corroborated 
by other researches :— 

“ Another remarkable fact illustrating this poiut 
of inquiry is, that the older fossiliferous strata often 
contain vast quantities of organic remains—the num. 
ber of species is much smaller than in more recent 
deposits.” 

Of this we entertain no doubt, for it is a part 
of a more general truth ; and yet the catalogues 
of Mr. Murchison for the Silurian rocks contain 
no less than 375 species. Both in the collection 
and classification of these he has been zealously 
aided; and numerous figures and careful de- 
scriptions render the history of the organic re. 
mains one of the most interesting and valuable 
portions of the work. Of this large number of 
species, only a very minute proportion occurs in 
strata of a different age; but it must remain for 
ulterior research to demonstrate over what geo- 
graphical areas the Silurian species are spread. 

Mr. Murchison has described with unusual 
care and minuteness the complicated phenomena 
associated with igneous rocks. Among other 
striking results of this investigation, is the proof 
of the activity of submarine volcanoes during the 
Silurian epoch in the production of several stra- 
tified masses of volcanic ashes (‘ volcanic sand- 
stone” of Murchison). Curious examples of the 
great eruptive force which accompanied the 
production of igneous rocks, are afforded in the 
actual reversion of the strata along the line of 
the Abberley Hills ; and in concluding his notices 
of this subject, the author avows his belief that 
such dislocations of the earth's crust were due 
to “forces of extraordinary intensity—paroxysms 
infinitely greater than any of which moder 
times furnish the examples.” 

The subject of the “diluvium,” or, as our 
author calls it, “drift,” is treated with much 
attention ; and, in addition to the well-known 
facts regarding the transport of Cambrian boul- 
ders southwards by Lancashire and Cheshire, 
we have the effects of earlier watery currents 
clearly traced ; and upon the whole, it appears 
to Mr. Murchison, that there is evidence enough 
in the marine shells which lie in the superficial 
detritus or drift in Cheshire and Salop, and 
other circumstances, to justify the inference that 
the Silurian region was separated in early times 
from the oolitic series of England by a channel 
of the sea, passing nearly along the line of the 
Severn; that on this sea bed the boulders and 
gravel were distributed, perhaps by floating 1°, 
and afterwards laid dry by a general elevation 
of the whole region. ; : 

These, and many other interesting discus 
sions, will secure for this work the earnest atten 
tion of geologists—others may be attracted by 
the unusual style of splendour in which it ap 
pears, The coloured sections and engraved plates 
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F ganic remains amount to 37; the wood-cuts | 

other illustrations exceed 200 in number; 

to crown all, there is added the most inter- 
ating district map that has been produced in 
pritan. This map is a model of beautiful exe- 
ation in all its parts, admirably drawn, with 
the help of materials furnished by the Ordnance 
department, excellently engraved on an ample | 
gale, and well coloured. There is in this luxury 
yo waste; yet when we consider that it is to 
yorks of this description that English Geology 
owes its characteristic feature and its fame, and 
remember that individual exertion in the field 
wd the closet must be followed by personal 
gerifice and large expenditure before the fruits 
of that exertion can appear, we cannot but fear 
that in this work we behold one of the last 
forts of a private hand in this department of 


geology. 


The Sportsman in France : comprising a Sport- 
ing Ramble through Picardy and Normandy, 
and Boar Shooting in Lower Brittany. By 
Frederic Tolfrey, Esq. With Illustrations. 
2 yols. Colburn. 


\r. Tolfrey, though he has rambled and shot 
over good ground, does not reach the point or 
bring down the game we hoped for. His vo- 
lumes are written in a very loose and slipshod, 
syle, and are not clear of the offence which 
made Madame Western so often deliver her 
diplomatic reproofs, when the Squire chose “ to 
give tongue.” <A fact or an anecdote or two 
nay, however, be picked out of their pages. All 
the tribe of Nimrod, for instance, will thank us 
fr directing them—following Mr. ‘Tolfrey’s lead 
-to Duflos, of Abbeville, as an artificer of water- 

boots,—“ soft, pliable, comfortable, and 
glove-like.” We have also a notable receipt for 
tressing a pike, which we do not copy, holding 
the fish not worth the trouble: another of Mr. 
Tolfrey’s confections would be more useful,—if 
re only knew how to make coffee in England! 
but the best British cup of Mocha is as far from 
he real aromatic draught, as the brightest and 
surpest pair of French scissors from the pattern 
atlery of Sheffield. Here is the receipt in 
question :— 

“Gloria is a redolent mixture of coffee, loaf sugar 
(ugar-candy is better), and Cognac. ‘To half a 
upful of strong coffee add four large lumps of sugar, 
hen pour over the back of your tea-spoon, with a 
teady hand, about as much fine old Cognac as you 
ae of coffee ; the spirit will of course float on the 
ee, and great care must be taken that the two 
fuids mix not ; then light your brandy, and when 
the evil spirit has evaporated, stir the beverage, and 
ju will have one of the most delicious liqueurs 
imaginable ; and, independently of its exhilarating 
prers, it will be found to possess digestive qualities 
ano ordinary degree ; and I strongly recommend 
tis fascinating compound to all dyspeptic people.” 

Ifthe reader wish for cheap, comfortable, and 
inspitable quarters, and capital sport, Mr. Tol- 
fry gives him a hint or two worth attention. 

“The reception and greeting we experienced were 
lost gratifying, and before the evening was over we 
"ee promised the droit de chasse for miles around 
umgamp. Monsieur M——., the banker, to whom 
Yehad brought letters of credit from Paris, was par- 
talarly civil and attentive, and endeavoured to cater 

our comfort in every possible way. We found 
hada snug little box about a quarter of a mile 
the town, which, from the description he gave 
Woof it, appeared more calculated for our purpose 
temaining at an inn with a large retinue of dogs 
ad servants.—T'o our very great joy, as well as sur- 
mse, we found one of the most comfortable cottages 
"had ever seen in France. Moreover, it was par- 
walarly well furnished. The offices and outhouses 
We excellent, and the fruit and vegetable gardens 
wil stocked. In short, we discovered every desi- 
tertum for three wandering sportsmen with a large 
“ablishment of dogs. We were so pleased with 











this little shooting-box that a bargain was soon con- 
cluded.—We returned to our hotel, where our friend 
the banker dined with us at the table dhéte, and a 
better appointed one I never met with in any part of 
France. About twenty sat down to the table, which 
was loaded with every delicacy in season,—fish in an 
infinite variety ; flesh and fowl, each excellent of its 
kind ; and game in profusion,—the price, one franc 
per head. Our landlord was extremely desirous of 
adding our names to his list of pensionnaires, offering 
to feed us three times a day, with cider a discretion, 
for thirty-six francs per month each,—The banker's 
little shooting-box contained a salon, salle & manger, 
three best bed rooms, and three sleeping apartments 
for the servants, Everything was found with the 
exception of plate and linen, of which we had plenty. 
A more favoured spot never delighted the lover of 
sporting. A river ran at the foot of the garden 
abounding with delicious trout, and I could, in my 
dressing-gown and slippers, always command my dish 
of fish for breakfast or dinner. For this truly com- 
fortable habitation, well furnished, we paid, gentle 
reader, the inconceivably small sum of three hundred 
francs a year. This amount between my companions 
and myself was not very ruinous; and, by way of 
episode, I would advise all gentlemen of pleasing 
manners and small fortunes, and who may be fond 
of shooting and fishing, to migrate to Lower Brittany. 
Game of every description is in profusion, and the 
living is incredibly cheap. I really and truly am of 
opinion that Mr. Long Wellesley himself, with all 
his ingenuity and grand talent pour la dépense could 
not get through a hundred a-year ;—a moderate man 
may live most comfortable upon half this sum. With 
sixty pounds a year he would be accounted rich, an 
income of fifteen hundred frances being considered a 
handsome independence ; and any individual with a 
rental of two thousand frances is reverenced as a mil- 
lionnaire.” 

If the reader be not satisfied at Guimgamp, he 
may try Quimper. ‘ Shooting of every descrip- 
tion is to be met with there—the fishing is 
splendid, the society delightful,” the Préfet a 
pink of gentlemanliness, and the soirées the 
gayest in Brittany. He may hire, as Mr. Tol- 
frey did, a beautiful chateau completely fur- 
nished, with large gardens and orchards, a pad- 
dock, and a droit de chasse on the whole of its | 
owner's extensive property, for—six hundred | 
francs a year, or twenty-four pounds sterling of | 
the Queen’s money. If, again, he be not a sports- 
man, he would probably prefer L’Orient :— 

“ L’Orient is delightfully and romantically situated | 
in a bight of the bay of Port Louis—it may be called | 
a basin, for it is hemmed in by the land. An exten- 
sive trade is carried on in grain and fish. Here you 
have the Sardinia in perfection as well as at Quimper. 
The Lion d'Or is an excellent hotel, and incon- 
ceivably cheap—the table d*héte an excellent one— 
the price for an habitué, or regular customer, is thirty- 
five francs per month for breakfast and dinner. The 
casual visiter pays thirty sous for each dinner | 
separately, and half that sum for breakfast. I lodged 
at this hotel, and paid after this rate, as my stay was | 
only short. An English gentleman has resided at 
L*Orient for some years. I gathered some useful 
information from him as to the prices of provisions, 
house rent, &c., and this, added to my own observa- 
tions and inquiries, enables me to convey some idea 
of the rate of living in this part of France. * * 

“Mr. S informed me that a very excellent 
family house can be obtained for about twelve pounds 
a-year; a small one for half this sum. Furniture, 
bedding especially, is cheap—with the exception of 
carpets, which are dear all over the Continent. Fur- 
nished lodgings for a bachelor, such as a sitting-room 
and bed-room, can be had for about eighteen or 
twenty francs a month. The markets are bountifully 
supplied, and the provisions are excellent of their 
kind. Beef of first-rate quality, five sous per pound; 
veal, six sous; mutton, four sous, sometimes five. 
Poultry remarkably cheap, and particularly fine: | 
chickens, twenty sous a couple; full-grown fowls, | 
from thirty-five to forty sous a couple; capons, a | 
trifle dearer; turkeys, three francs each ; small ones, | 
less. The fish is superlatively good and remarkably 
reasonable :—soles, from three to four sous a pair; 
mackerel, from two to three sous each ; turbots, thirty 








| 


| cured, was sent to our hotel by Capt. G 


sous to three francs, according to the size; John 
Dory, a franc, and thirty sous; red mullet, two, 
three, and four sous each, Servants’ wages vary 
from three to four, and five pounds a year, according 
to their acquirements. A single man may live like 
a prince upon sixty pounds a year at L*Orient, and 
so he may at Quimper ; but this is on a grand scale: 
he could live respectably on forty ; and a married 
couple could enjoy every luxury with a rental of a 
hundred a-year. ‘The wines are brought direct from 
Bordeaux, and landed on the quay from the vessel, 
and you may lay in a stock of wholesome beverage 
at about fourpence-halfpenny a bottle. I drank 
some delicious claret at Mr. §.’s table, really and 
truly a fine generous wine, that warmed and com- 
forted the inward man, which he informed me did 
not stand him in more than a franc per bottle. 
The cheaper wine is a most grateful beverage at 
dinner.” 

So much for notable things: with Mr. Tol- 
frey’s adventures we shall meddle but sparingly, 
for reasons already given; to which we may add 
the prolixity of his style. He seems to have 
kept all sorts of company during his sojourn 
in France, from jolly Jules de Coges, the custom- 
house official at St. Valery, to Madame Lucchesi 
Palli, whom he defends through thick and thin, 
Perhaps a glimpse at that weak and ill-starred 
Princess is worth extracting. Having visited 
our author’s friend “ Mr. W ” at his country 
seat, and been presented with “ a male and two 
females of Southdown extraction,” her Highness 
thought it civil to return hospitalities, and treat 
the Englishmen to a field-day. 

“ On the following morning Captain P. > Mr. 
WwW » and myself, were up betimes, and pro- 
ceeded to the neighbourhood of La Ville d’Eu, where 
her Royal Highness had appointed to meet us. The 
Duchess did not make her appearance until one 
o’clock ; she came on horseback, attended by two 
Aides du Camp, with others of her suite, in a car- 
riage. An elaborately-worked blouse peeped from 
under the riding-habit, which, when taken off, dis- 
played the slight elastic and well-moulded figure of 
our illustrious companion en chasseur, or, More pro- 
perly speaking, en chasseuse. A light and beautifully- 
finished gun was taken from the carriage, and we 
started off with our modern Diana for a field where 
we had marked down a covey of birds in some 
turnips. Her Royal Highness appeared to be highly 
delighted with our dogs, and was loud in her com- 
mendations of their steadiness, backing, &c. Our 
fair and noble friend acquitted herself admirably, 
and killed the first bird she fired at. The Duchess 
had five shots, certainly not more, and brought down 
a leash of partridges. 

One more anecdote and we have done with 
‘The Sportsman in France’— 

“The portly French gentleman eagerly displayed 
his smattering of English: I cannot resist recording 
an instance of his imperfect knowledge of our lan- 
guage. Capt. G——’s English housekeeper had an 
incomparable recipe for corning beef. As a treat to 
us Englishmen, an enormous brisket, most happily 
. It was 
boiled under our own superintendence ; and just as 
we were about to sit down to this truly John Bull 
fare, who should make his appearance but our /ittel 
Deer himself. A hearty salutation from Capt. P—— 
was the result, who, as he knew but little French, 
said, in most intelligible English, ‘Sit down, old 


| fellow, you are just in time to take pot-duck with us.’ 


He did so; and I never saw any man of any nation 
enjoy a dish more. On a future occasion he was 
asked to dinner, a regular diner de cérémonie, which 
we gave the /'réfet, and several of the authorities, in 
return for their hospitality and kindness to us. A 
day or two before the dinner took place, on meeting 
my friend, he said to me, ‘ Ah, my good gentelman, 
I ask one favour from you.’ * What is it?’ I replied. 
‘You will give me some pot-luck to-morrow, eh?” 
I said I hoped to give him something better than 
pot-luck, ‘No, no, my friend,’ he rejoined, ‘give 
me pot-luck, it is so vary good. Mon Dieu! c'est 
delicieux ce pot-luck. How you do to make so nice 
your pot-luck, eh? It is fine dish.’ ” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lectures in Natural Philosophy, by the Rev. J. W. 
M‘Gauley.—Mr. M‘Gauley is Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the National Board of Education, and 
this work is intended for teachers, and not for popular 
use. We do not much like what we have seen of 
the mathematical part ; there is reasoning in page 52, 
lines 12 to 15, which makes us suspect it all wants 
revision. The rest appears much better, and we 
incline to think that many general readers would 
find it useful: it is clearly expressed, and the matter 
is well chosen. On points of history it is sometimes 
loose—algebra is certainly (not most probably) de- 
rived from the Arabic—Newton conjectured (did 
not foretell) the combustibility of the diamond— 
Baptista Porta is not supposed (that is, is not generally 
supposed) to have made the first telescope. These, 
however, are small things collected out of a large 
body, and may give the author a hint what sort of 
things he should guard against in his second edition. 

The Dreaming Girl, and other Poems, by William 
Taylor.—It is remarkable how much verse the world 
would have lost, but for the intervention and impor- 
tunities of friends. Here is an author who had “ pri- 
marily no intention of publishing ;” and now on the 
strength of this volume alone, Charles Lamb might 
have added to his list of popular fallacies that 
which asserts that “ second thoughts are best.” The 
author's plan and purpose are best stated in his own 
words ;—no other than the genius who conceived it 
should be allowed to describe a scheme so original. 
“ Having often,” he says, “been gratified by the 
perusal of some of those inimitable tales in ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ he was induced, 
simply for his own amusement, to commence these 
poems ; sometimes stepping upon, and strewing the 
line of occurrence in that work, with diversified and 
poetical thought, supplied by the muse as he passed 
along ; and at other times conducted to such un- 
beaten and fanciful paths, that, some will say, they 

Scarcely bear similitude the while.” 

This is quite true ; the originals are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. The reader, however, is to understand 
that they are new and embellished versions of John 
Wilson’s tales—the naked sketches of the Professor, 
dressed and bedizened by W. Taylor. “ Alike—but 
oh! how different!” In giving them to the public, 
the author says “his best wishes accompany them”; 
80, leaving them to the operation of that beneficent 
provision, we will give a specimen—a shred from the 
new garment. We have marked nothing for the 
purpose, it matters not where we open Mr. Taylor's 
“ book of patterns.” It is thus he dresses one of the 
Professor's heroines :— 

And while she sang, the listening youth 
Seemed, as he drank those streams so sooth, 
Those welling notes of maiden ruth, 
Delectable, 
Upeaught by echo’s fairy mouth, 
Ineffable ! 
And now she turns the sweetest face, 
Suffused with sudden rosiness ; 
When to the goal of purest peace 
They fly and meet, 
Like twin-doves in their nestling place, 
The bosom sweet. 
And breathing thus a transient space, 
Sweet tears trilled down the virgin’s face, 
Which soon, like coursers in the chase, 
So fleet and warm, 
Depaint behind a chastened trace 
Of softest charm. 
The glistening pearls in azure eye, 
Seemed with the violet dews to vie, 
As round dissolving orb they lie, 
With silvery tinge, 
Till lily eyelid swept them by, 
With silken fringe. 
The following is a pattern for a sailor's jacket :— 
No braver Scottish youth appeared, 
More worthy of the honest laird, 
Or of the daughter's fond regard, 
Than Allan Day ; 
Or to his co-mates more endeared, 
When far at sea. 
His pulse of love that night beat high, 
The youthful current seemed to fly, 
And Fanny caught the leering cye, 
Full often turned ; 
But when from her’s a gleam shot by, 
Ife blinked and burned 
A fancy-dress for a “ growing” shepherdess :— 
The more she down-pressed, 
So much more doth she grow: 
Her comeliness, clear 
As a river doth flow. 
* * x 





Oh! lovely the maid, 
As she tended her flock, 
Fair Amy, like sylph 
Of the silent blue loch. 
While lambkins in play, 
Frisk around the green graves 
Of Mary’s lone church, 
Her long tresses she weaves ; 


With wreath of sweet flowers, 
Deeply dipped in the dew, 
And culled from the moor, 
Where they bloomingly grew. 
And mellow her notes 
Ride aloft on the gale, 
Where echoing hills, 
The wild warblings empale. 

The Scientific and Literary Treasury, by S. Maun- 
der.—This is a condensed Technological Dictionary 
of Literature and the Fine Arts. It explains briefly 
but clearly the technical terms which are most likely 
to delay the progress of a general reader, who desires 
rather to- skim than to study any particular art or 
science. In our days, when science addresses itself 
to the people, such a work will be found valuable in 
the library of the man of business, who cannot spare 
the time necessary to become “a walking Encyclo- 
pedia,” but who is unwilling to be excluded from 
the intellectual enjoyments which have been opened 
to those around him. 

Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus and Ovid, by Wil- 
liam Ramsay, M.A.—This is the best introductory 
work to the study of Latin poetry which we have 
yet seen; the extracts are judiciously confined to 
elegiac poetry, which, from its terseness and occa- 
sional approximation to epigram, is likely to make 
the strongest impression on the mind of youth; 
while their diversified character,—ranging over some 
of the most important portions of Roman mythology 
and antiquities,—enables the editor to supply in his 
notes, a greater amount of antiquarian and philo- 
sophic instruction than is usuai in books designed 
for the use of mere students. 

Elements of Algebra, by William Foster, M.A.— 
This seems to be very like an abridgment of part of 
Wood's Algebra, and we think the obligation ought 
to have been acknowledged. The very type and 
manner of combining the algebraical symbols looks 
so like Wood, that we thought we had seen the book 
before when we opened it: the author must have 
had Wood before him while he wrote, and the com- 
positor while he set up. Wood’s Algebra is a good 
book for all that it professes to teach. 

Tables for reducing Foreign Lineal Measure, §c., 
by A. B. Beecher, Lieut. R. N. Ist Series.—This is 
a most useful publication. Not only are foreign 
lineal measures reduced into English, but English 
into foreign—and by the arrangement of the tables 
the equivalents are shown at a glance. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Muni 
You ask me to tell you what is going ca et, 
many. What with sledging, masking, waltzin an 
other riotous amusements concomitant on dean mov 
and the Carnival, I fear I am hardly “}? the vein? 
toenlighten you. Let us, however, buzz about ajj 
bee-fashion, extracting here a little and there a jj 
from whatever may happen to offer itself, Were i 
not a thread-bare subject, I do think I shoul he 
tempted to give you a sketch of an old town or ty, 
here in the south of Germany. Augsburg, for in, 
stance :—how well could I play Cicerone there! We 
might visit together the old Palace, where the em. 
fession of our faith was first read, and the Church of 
St. Ulric, the patron Saint of the town, where ay 
to be viewed the tomb and actual sword of “ Kaige; 
somebody ; or if sentimentally given, we might li 
on the spot where the simple weaver’s fair daughter 
Philippina Welzer dwelt, and caught the amorys 
glance of the Archduke Ferdinand, who marriej 
her, spite of the Emperor his father. She was the 
prettiest low-born lass of the time; and such wa 
the beauty of her complexion, that like the Lon 
Marie, in the beautiful Scotch ballad— 

—— ruddie, ruddie grew her hawse, 

While she supp’d the bluid-red wine, 
Her beauty, however, could not soften the heatts 
of the fanatical Jesuits, who, forced her to die 
by opening her veins in the bath. Or we might 
weep over another luckless maiden of Augsburg, 
Agnes Bernauer, the theme of more than one tn 
gedy. Duke Albrecht of Bavaria, smitten by her 
charms, made her his bride; enraged at which, his 
inhuman father Duke Ernst, had the unfortunate 
creature seized and thrown into the Danube a 
Straubing, in the year of grace 1436. We might walk, 
too, down the actual lane, where the Devil appeared 
to Luther, and showed him which way to escape 
from the hot pursuit of his Catholic foes: in com 
memoration of which the alley is still called “ Dort 
hinab,” “down there,” the words spoken by his 
Satanic Majesty ; whose bust by the by, like that of 
peeping Tom of Coventry, is peeping in stone from 
the wall of the adjoining church of St. Gallus. We 
might ascend to the tower of Perlach, as Sir Robert 
Peel did in later times, to enjoy the prospect of the 
town and environs: on which memorable occasion, 
I am credibly informed that the Right Hon. Baronet 
expressed it as his opinion, that Augsburg is the 
prettiest town in Deutschland. But resigning all this 
to the pen of the next summer's tourists, I will se 
if I cannot find something to interest you of more 
modern date. 

I have just heard a new grand opera here, ‘ Die 
nacht zu Paluzzi,’ the maiden production of a yourg 
Hof-musicus, called Pentenrieder. The composition 
has not much claim to originality, but contains 
one or two things which give hope for the young 
composer of a musical future. The libretto is poor. 
The plot turns on the adventures of a night in the old 
deserted castle of Paluzzi, (the scene of which was 
beautifully painted): of bloodshed there is by no 
means a lack ; the ¢reble is murdered, and the bass, 
his murderer and husband of the heroine, on being 
impeached by her of the deed, kills himself. There 
was a spirited chorus of robbers, which told very well 
I heard the bass singer who took the last part, yout 
old London friend Pellegrini, again in ‘ Puritan’: 
he is still, perhaps quite equal in voice to Stav 
digl, of Vienna, who bears the reputation of being 
the best bass in Germany. Though I had heard this 
same opera at Paris only a week or two before, I 
assure you the performance of the duett in the seco 
act did not sink so much into the shade as I should 
have expected. After all, the chief attraction of the 
Munich theatre is the orchestra. I remember heat 
ing him of the twenty fingers—Thalberg—once SJ, 
that it was superior to all he had heard in Germany. 
A new tragedy, by Baron Schenk, the author of 
several dramatic pieces, has been brought out here 
with success. The hero is Adolph von Nassau, el 

ror of Germany, who perished at the battle of 

orms. To return to Thalberg, he has just beet 
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electrifying the inhabitants of Weimar, and is now 
st Leipsic: he intends shortly to cross the Atlantic, 
reap fresh laurels in North and South America. 

I have observed that it is lately very much the 
fashion here to run down the English, and indulge in 
comparisons, going far to prove that the Germans 
alone are the most enlightened people of the age. 
What would you think of the correspondent of a 
Jeading journal aftirming, that of all the bishops and 
archbishops of England (I give his words) there is 
yarcely a single one fitted for the Professorship of 
Divinity in a German University ? Not content with 
this, he proceeds to say that there is no regular 
faculty of Divinity or Law in any English University. 
You would be considerably amused at the remarks 
aily put forth in German prints on the subject of 
England. Witness the following, not much inferior 
tothe famous discovery of the inscription by Pick- 
rick, A correspondent in London writes to a Ger- 
man paper, Which shall be nameless, as follows :— 
“The following remarkable occurrence will satisfac- 
torily (2) prove the magic influence which Prince 
Albert's name exercises in England. The other day 
in the Strand, near Burlington Arcade, I witnessed 


me of those things called hand-bills (i. e., minute | 


advertisements, which are given to the passer-by,) 
being distributed, which were headed ‘ Prince Albert's 
dogs for sale.’ ” Judge of the German’s horror at the 
thought of his Royal Highness’s property being ac- 
tually exposed for vulgar sale, In process of time, 
however, he found out his mistake, and goes on to 
beg his countrymen not for a moment to suppose 
that this could actually be the case; no, cries he 
triumphantly, “It was merely dogs like those which 
Prince Albert possesses,” &c. This Solomon has 
caused more than one of his compatriots to extract 
his meerschaum from his mouth, and mention to me 
this undeniable proof of a well known fact—the 
Prince’s popularity. 

Heine, who has founded a new school in German 
literature—one of the mottoes of which is so far 
pniseworthy, that it advpcates plainer language, 
ad less of that sublime mystification, which ob- 
sures so many of the German authors,—is another 


vho indulges in sarcasms at the expense of us much 


to he commiserated beings. In his late work on 
ludwig Bérne, this disposition, on his part, peeps out 
main. I may as well premise, by saying, that the 
bok in question purports to be some account of 
Bime’s life and conversations ; but, in point of fact, 
is nothing less than a cowardly tirade against that 
eccentric and talented author; and it is the more 
jeinous, as Heine never ventured to enter the lists 
vith his opponent until the breath was fairly out of 
his body. The method he selects is, by putting ex- 
pressions and remarks into Bérne’s mouth, which are 
eridently the exhalations of his own distempered and 
evenomed imagination. Heine can truly say of 
himself what he makes his disconsolate lover say, 
*Vergiftet sind meine lieder"—* Poisoned are my 
trains”: he seldom opens his mouth but to indulge 
in obscenity, infidelity, and calumny, which are 
poorly countervailed by the pennyworth of wit which 
he manages to give into the bargain. He talks of 
England as the land of ennui and stupidity ; and 
tells us that from every Englishman a certain gas, 
tewvily charged with the same ingredient, exhales 
iself, As an instance of this, he quotes the worthy 
Governor of Heligoland, who appears to have opened 

doors to him, and is repaid in the following 
manner: I was introduced,” says Heine, * to the 
Govemor, and after having waited ten minutes to 
se if his Excellency would speak or move, I be- 
thought myself of looking behind him, to sce whe- 
the his machinery had been wound up.” One 
worl more. Heine is, or was rather, as you know, 
aJew, and is living at Paris, where he bemoans his 
®~aration from his country, though I never could 
‘cover that his residence there was other than volun- 
wy. Dr, Pfitzer wrote a pulverizing article in the 
German Quarter] y on this self-styled writer of “ eter- 
ul songs” and * god-like prose,” wherein he entered 
mo 4 masterly examination of the tendency of his 
ria for which Heine has remembered him in 
— before me by the grossest personalities. 
wo heng dramatic author, has since published a 
“ltof Borne, where he sets forth in plain colours the 
"justice and malignity evinced by Heine in the work. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue advantages of association and mutual co- 
operation have been experienced by various existing 
societies for the cultivation of particular sciences in 
this country. To these societies, another is about to 
be added, having Chemistry and those branches of 
physical science immediately connected with it, for 
its object. The want of such asociety has been felt, 
and its establishment generally desired for some time. 
A preliminary meeting was held in the apartments 
of the Society of Arts on Tuesday last, of gentlemen 
interested in chemistry, including Messrs. A. Aikin, 
Graham, Phillips, Hennel, Cooper, Porrett, Grove, 
Gassiot, Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, Dr. Playfair, of 
Giessen, Dr. R. D. Thomson, Messrs. Queschmacher, 
Warington, and others, at which it was resolved to 
form a Chemical Society, and a committee was 
appointed to carry this resolution into effect. 

The Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of Univer- 
sity College, took place on Wednesday. It appears 
from the Report of the Council, that “ the number 
of pupils in the college classes and in the school 
during the academical year 1839-40 was 961, con- 
sisting of 147 students of the Faculty of Arts, 423 
in the Faculty of Medicine, and 391 in the junior 
school. The fees received amounted to 12,070/. 
The number of pupils entered to the hospital was 
118, and the amount of fees 2,725/. 10s. For the 
current session the medical school had increased in 
the proportion of one-tenth; the general classes re- 
mained nearly as they were last year, and the junior 
school continued augmenting. A legacy of 1000/. 
from the late Mr. Henry Langridge had been received 
during the last year. The Council adverted with 
satisfaction to the increasing efficacy of the Univer- 
sity of London, and with especial gratification re- 
ported that the proportion of the rewards and 
distinctions conferred by the University upon the 
students of this college was such as to furnish a proof 
of the efficiency of the instruction it communicated. 
One of two book prizes, 11 of 12 gold medals, and 
1,040/. out of the 1,280/. granted in the form of 
exhibitions and scholarships, have been obtained by 
students of this college. _The Flaherty scholarship 
of this college for the year 1840, for the best profi- 
cient in mathematics was awarded, in October last, 
to Mr. Charles James Hargrave. The total income 
had been 14,3597. 15s. 4d., of which had been paid 
to professors, 5,089/. 15s.; in ordinary college pay- 
ments, 3,253/. 9s. 5d.; for other sessions, 448/. 2s, 10d. 
The balance in hand and at the bankers’ was about 
2501.” The only opposition was to the re-election 
of Mr. Tooke, as Treasurer—and it was unsuccessful. 
We have not, hitherto, offered a single word of com- 
ment on the proceedings against Mr. Tooke; from the 
first, the question was far too personal and political 
for literary journalists to intermeddle with, So 
soon, however, as party and personal feelings shall 
have a little subsided, we intend to avail ourselves of 
some disclosures which have incidentally been made, 
to throw a light on the proceedings of the Council of 
that most extraordinary humbug of our time, the 
Diffusion Society. 

M. Laporte’s programme for the season, is at last 
out; and as explicit in its promises and reserves, as 
the most cautious subscriber could desire. The 
Opera is to open on Tuesday the 9th, with Cima- 
rosa’s * Gli Orazi,’ supported by Madame Viardot, a 
Madame Granchi, and a Signor Righini (two new 
importations,) and Signor Mario. Onthe 20th, ‘La 
Straniera’ is to be given, with Madame Persiani, and 
and a Signor de Bassini, destined, we presume to re- 
place Tamburini, who, we are told, is not yet engaged ; 
before Easter ‘Il Tancredi,’ and during the season 
the following:—‘I1 Bravo,’ ‘I due illustri Rivali,’ 
‘Gemma di Vergy,’ ‘I Briganti,’ * Fausta,’ ‘ Roberto 
Devereux,’ ‘ I Capulettie Montecchi,’ * Semiramide,’ 
*La Vestale,’ ‘ Chi Ja dura la vince,’ * La Clemenza 
di Tito,’ * Il Turco in Italia.’ There are two new 
operas, we would gladly have seen in place of novel- 
ties here announced: one is the ‘Saffo’ of Pacini, 
the other ‘Il Templario’ of Nicolai; but the list is a 
long one, and if. : let not our misgiving be thought 
a vexatious cavil. M. Laporte justifies it by other 
parts of his programme. “ He still hopes,” for ex- 
ample, that Mdille. F. Elssler will be here to open his 
ballet season. Now, the least-informed green-room 
gossip has for months known that this was impossible: 
the American engagements of the artiste being pro- 





longed far into the spring. He promises, too, a new 
grand ballet, ‘ Le Jugement de Paris,’ in which Tag- 
lioni, “the divine Fanny,” and Cerito, are to appear 
together! It is needless to examine the probabilit 
of such a promise being ever fulfilled. Against ou 
announcements and swelling promises, which mean 
nothing, it is far better, we submit, to protest thus 
early, than to raise riots when it is too late. Another 
point of M. Laporte’s management, much found fault 
with among the musicians, seems to us defensible: we 
mean his insisting upon the attendance of his orches- 
tra at all rehearsals, come what will to tempt them 
thence. The collision. to be apprehended was be- 
tween the Philharmonic Concert and the Opera; we 
presume, too, the Ancient Concerts. His motives in 
enforcing such a regulation have been questioned, but 
be they what they may, the regulation itself is good 
for Art. It is indispensable for the maintenance of a 
lyric theatre, that its orchestra should be under strict 
call and command; and every step made in working 
out such a plan of organization does good, as improv- 
ing the greater establishment (whichever that be), 
and compelling the less to encourage and provide 
settled and substantive forces, which shall be more 
under its control than those whose presence must be 
replaced. It is clear to us, that musical London can 
no longer go on, with merely one first-rate orchestra. 
It would be useless to count up all the rumours and 
bickerings to which this arrangement has given occa- 
sion. One conviction, however, we are bound to 
record: that Signor Costa is too much of a gentle- 
man, as well as artist, to use such power as is dele- 
gated to him, to vex and traverse the proceedings of 
any other body of musicians. When the question 
was first raised, it was proposed to him to engage an 
entirely separate band in Paris, to be exclusivel 
under his orders. This he declined: a refusal which 
the English profession and performers are bound to 
remember. So much for our overture to the opera: 
we have now but to wait for Cimarosa’s master-work. 

At Berlin, the success of Goethe's *‘ Egmont,’ 
with Beethoven’s scenic music, appears for the time 
to have quenched the popularity ofthe opera. This 
tragedy had long been prohibited by the Censor- 
ship. The next revival, under the liberal dispensa- 
tion, will probably be Schiller’s ‘ William Tell,’ 
which was placed under the same ban. A young 
composer, who in his time was a prodigy, Herr 
Eckert, is about to produce there an oratorio, on the 
striking subject of ‘Judith.’ In the meantime, the 
numerous dissensions between the Chevalier Spontini 
and the intendant of the theatre, Count Redern, seem 
drawing to a close; and the former will probably 
retire—leaving the baton of conductorship to be 
taken up by Spohr. We hope, if this be true, that 
the Cassel Kapellmeister will do more for his art, 
as distinguished from himself, than the composer 
of ‘La Vestale’ appears to have done. A plea. 
santer sign of the times is the present of a sum 
of 100 Frederics d’or, sent by the King to the 
widow of Weber, on the occasion of the two hun- 
dredth representation of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ Private 
letters also mention that the King lately attended the 
public meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birthday of Frederick 
the Great. He came attended by a single aide-de- 
camp, and followed by his brother, the Prince of 
Prussia. There is no instance of a King of Prussia 
having made his appearance at a public meeting of 
this learned body since the days of Frederick the Great. 
It is said that the Prince of Prussia, when on the 
same occasion he accompanied his royal brother 
to the Exhibition of the productions of industry, 
asked the Counsellor Beuth, why there was no public 
exhibition of these things; and that M. Beuth’s an- 
swer was thought anything but satisfactory—cer- 
tainly neither Rooms nor Productions are wanting to 
give splendour to an exhibition of the kind. The 
commission appointed by the Academy to superintend 
the publication of the complete edition of the works 
of Frederick the Great, consists of the Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, the celebrated Hellenist 
Boeckh, the historians Von Raumer and Leopold 
Ranke, and Eichhorn; and the committee have 
nominated as editor Herr Preuss, the author of a his- 
tory of the reign of the great Frederick. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
has elected M. Villemain to fill the chair of the 
late M. Daunou, All differences of opinion seem to 
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have been waived on this occasion, in favour of a 
candidate whose important historical labours give 
him a peculiar claim to the honour. We may also 


state that M. Ballanche, whose contest with M. | 


Ancelot we mentioned a fortnight since, has retired 
from the field—so that the election of M. Ancelot 
is, we presume, secure, though other candidates are 
mentioned—MM. Vatout and De Tocqueville being 
now spoken of, in addition to M. Keératry. 

The artists and amateurs in Paris are loud in 
their lamentations over the demolition of the Hotel 
de la Trémouille; and the Minister of the Interior 
is reproached by the journals, for not having taken 
steps to preserve it to the nation. The vast area 
which it covers, however, on one of the most valu- 
able sites in Paris, gave it a value to the proprietor 
which could only have been purchased at a price 
far exceeding the entire sum granted for the con- 
servation of all the monuments of France (400,000 
francs); and, under these circumstances, everything 


seems to have been done to gratify the lovers of art | 


which was in the power of minister or proprietor. 
The tower has, as we said last week, been presented 
by the latter to the city of Paris ; and the builder, who 
purchased the hotel, has sold to the Minister of the 
Interior all the portions of it which present master- 
pieces of the workmanship of the Middle Ages, for the 
sum of 7,000 francs,—although he might have made a 
much larger sum out of the popular regret and the 
anxiety of the Monumental Committee. The grand 
spiral staircase, covered with rich sculptures, is about 


to be transported to the School of Fine Arts, to- | 


gether with the colonnade, and other of the more 
valuable details of the Court. The city and the 
Committee of Historical Monuments have each 
named an architect of celebrity, as commissioners 


for taking down and removing the precious frag- | 


ments; and M., Viollet-Ledue is making elaborate 
drawings of the entire edifice, and all its parts, pre- 
viously to the work of demolition being proceeded 


with. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
ee ot and SALE of the Works 


( RITISH. Sis OPEN DAILY, from ‘Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Under the Patronage of Her MAJESTY and His Royal 
Highness Prince ALLERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRAC- 
TICAL SCIENCE, ApDeLaipEe-stReetT, W 
Mr. Morillow’s Patent Propeller for Steam Vessels, differing in 
principle from any a proposed, illustrated by a Model in 
action—Mr. Charles Payne's Patent Process for Salting Provi- 
sions efficiently in a quarter of an hour—also to be seen daily in 
action, Brilliant Optical, Mechanical, Electrical, and Magneti- 
eal Exhibitions—New Cosmoramic Paintings of the Embarkation 
of Napoleon's body, and of the Siege of Acre—Steam Gun, Elec- 
trical Eel, Microscope, &c. &c.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogues, 
6d, Children under fourteen years of age, 6¢.—Open from half- 
past Ten till Five daily. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 22.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—It was announced that *‘ An account of 
of the Ruins of Palenque,’ by Mr. Walker and Lieut. 
Caddy, had been communicated by order of Lord 
John Russell. 

The papers read were, 1. a Letter from Dr. Beke, 
to Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland. In communicating 


the routes from Tajura to Aussa, and from thence | 


to the country of the Wollu Galla, and from 
Zeila to Berbera and Hiriir, Dr. Beke says, the 
first was given him by the uncle of his servant 
Hussein, who is in the habit of going with the 
caravans to Hejra, and thence to Haik ; and this 
man’s account was confirmed by another resident of 
Tajura, who goes the same road. These routes en- 


tirely agree with the opinion expressed by Dr. Beke, | 


when in England, as to the relative bearings of the 
principal points in that locality, but give an entirely 
different termination to the River Hawash. The 
routes to Hiriir were also furnished by a native of 
Tajura, and were confirmed by Dr. Beke’s host, 
Mohammed Ali, who also knows the country. In 
endeavouring to obtain information of natives re- 
garding. routes, say Dr. Beke, it is of no use to ask 
them about the number of hours from one station to 
another, or of days’ journeys, All we know, say the 
natives, is, that the caravan is usually about a certain 
time in performing a certain journey ; that there are 
certain stations at which it stops; but the time in 
going from one station to another, or of halting at the 


EST STRAND.— | 


! stations, varies with circumstances. From this Dr. 

Beke was led to obtain information by the following 
| course :—First, says he, I inquire how long the 
caravan is going from one extremity of the route to 
| the other; secondly, how long a messenger on foot 
| takes to do it ; thirdly, the several stations on the 

route at which the caravan stops; fourthly, the 
| general direction of the road ; and fifthly, if there is 
| anything particular to be remarked with respect to 
| the several stations. The results that I have come 
| to from this mode of proceeding, are, that the number 
| of the stations is almost equal to that of the days 
| (including stoppages) employed by the caravan on 
| the journey, and that a messenger on foot does three 
| caravan stages in one day: a mule is considered to 
| go at the same rate as a man on foot; but it is to be 

understood that it is never beaten, and is allowed to 
go at itsown pace. Of the route from Tajura to 
| Aussa, and from thence to the country of the Wollu 
| Galla, Dr. Beke says, the caravan is about fifteen 
days going to Aussa, and about the same time in 
| travelling from thence to Hejra. A messenger on 
| foot will go to Gagadi in two days, and from thence 

to Aussa in two days more, or at the farthest he will 

reach Aussa on the third morning from Gagadi. 





From Aussa to Hejra a man on foot may go, in four 
days; from Tajura to Gagadi six stations ; from | 
Gagadi to Aussa seven ; from Aussa to Hejra eighteen | 
stations. 
caravan takes fifteen days, or, if they travel very | 
quickly, going day and night, they may do it in 
twelve. A man on foot is four days on the road. 
The general direction of the road is S.W. From 
Zeila to Hiriir, fifteen stations. The route from 
Berbera to Hiiriir, the caravan takes twenty-five 
days; a man on foot eight days. The general direc- 
tion of the route is west, and the number of stations 
twenty-five. From Hejra to Ankobar a man on foot | 
would be four or five days going, according to the | 
information of Hussein’s uncle. Mohammed Ali | 
says he would be six. ‘Tajura to Ankobar, the latter 
| Says, a man may go on foot in twelve days! Mr. 
Isenberg was thirty-five days by the caravan; thus 
preserving the proportion mentioned by Dr. Beke, of 
three to one. Dr. Beke concludes his letter by 
stating, that he has now every prospect of starting for 
Ankobar in a day or two. His letter is dated Tajura, 
14th December, 1840. 

2. Notes by Count Streletsky of his survey of the 
Country North and South of the Australian Alps.— 
While pursuing, to the south of lat. 31° 48’, an in- 
vestigation into the mineralogy and geognosy of New 





South Wales (says the Count), I was particularly | 


anxious to ascertain the course of the dividing range, 
| its configuration, elevation, ramifications, &c., and 
| also the nature ofits simple and compound minerals. 
As far as the borders of the Murumbidgee river, the 
New South Wales survey assisted me much as to the 
course of the range, but my further information was 
the result of a pedestrian zig-zag ramble of 2,200 
miles, during which I obtained the requisite know- 
ledge, geognostic and mineralogical, the altitudes 
and vertical sections for the contemplated geological 
map of Australia. From the Murumbidgee, how- 
ever, there still remained for me to wade my course 
through a country unsurveyed, uninhabited, and, 
in a great measure, unknown. A survey, therefore, 
became indispensable to the main object in view; 
_and it is that survey of the predominant and charac- 
teristic features of the country, partly trigonometri- 
| cally partly astronomically determined, and laid down 
| on the map, with such barometrical, meteorological, 
; and mineralogical observations, as seemed natu- 
rally to belong to it, that I take the liberty to lay 
before the Colonial Government of New South 
Wales, confident that my great devotion and the 
obligation every Pole finds himself under to the 
English nation, will excuse and render legitimate 
| my somewhat uncalled for communication.—The 
Count divides his exploration into three divisions. 
The first of these embraces the country between the 
Murumbidgee and a range called Mane’s range, 
subordinate to the principal range. Mane’s range 
divides the waters of the Murumbidgee from those 
of the Murray, and presents upon its surface per- 
turbations of no ordinary kind. Mr. P. King’s able 
and accurate survey enabled the Count to lay down 
the source of the River Dumut, and to render that 








of the Murumbidgee more than probable. Several 


creeks were traced to their sources, and their 
determined,—plains of great value to the 
breeder. The heights of the valleys were found 
range from twelve to eighteen hundred feet, and thy 
of subordinate ranges, from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, ‘This 
country was found to be particularly favourable 
grazing and agriculture ; both the hills and valley, 
furnish abundant natural and artificial CTOpS, 23 
is testified by the healthy state of the sheep ang 
cattle, and the abundant returns in grain, Th 
second division stretches to the 37th par. of lat., bej 
bounded to the north and south by the Mane’s anj 
Ajuk ranges. From its extent, and from its haviyg 
the highest protuberances of New South Wales i 
offers a wide and interesting field for investigation, 
On entering it from Mane’s range, through Moup 
Aikin, every feature is grand: the broken coun 
to the westward, in which the Turgella creek takes 
its rise; to the eastward the dividing range her 
called the Australian Alps, with its stupendoys 
peaks and domes, and in front beautiful valley 
which the Murray so beautifully waters, unite to form 
attractions of no ordinary kind. Following the 
windings of this valley for seventy miles, the Count 
came to the foot of the range, on ascending which he 
found himself at an elevation of 6,510 feet above the 
level of the sea. From this point, which was named 
Mount Kosciusko, the view extended over an ip. 


Of the route from Zeita to Hiiriir, the | mense tract of country, and enabled the observer to 


trace the ramifications of the mountains and the 
course of the rivers. Having determined on his 
further progress, from the insight here obtained into 
the nature of the country, the Count returned to the 
Cowrang creek, along which he wandered to near its 
source, where all trace of the squatters were at an 
end. This track brought the traveller to Lake 
Ornco, the existence of which was previously known, 
but its situation not determined ; the lake was scant 
of water, but the neighbouring pasture rich. The 
country in a line south-west from Mount Kosciusko 
rises and falls very abruptly, and the magnetic phe 
nomena in this region are particularly interesting, 
The geognostic formation’ due south of Mane’s range, 
like Mou, to the south of it, present primitive and 
transition groups. Economical mineralogy presents 
no peculiarities worthy of notice. The most certain 
and inexhaustible sources of wealth are to be found 
in the soil, which, for pasture, agriculture, and graz- 
ing, is most suitable, particularly in the valley of the 
Murray and round Orneo lake. Water is plentiful, 
and everywhere nature secms to have enriched this 
spot for the benefit of man. These advantages, 
however, are greatly diminished by the wantof roads 
The third division of the country traversed begins at 
seventeen miles from Orneo to the south-south-east, 
at the crossing of the dividing range. This division 
is limited on the north-east by the meridian of 148°. 
The dividing range and sea-coast limit it to the 
west and east; Corner Inlet and Western Port, to 
the south and south-west. This division, says 
the Count, which, on account of its extent, is 
riches as a pastoral country, its open forests, inland 
navigation, rivers, timber, climate, proximity to the 
sea-coast, probable outlets, and more than probable 
boat and small craft harbours—easy land communi. 
cation—the neighbourhood of Corner Inlet and 
Western Port—the gradual elevation, rather hilly 
than mountainous; and, finally, on account of the 
cheering prospects which that country holds out to 
future settlers, I took the liberty of naming, m 
honour of his excellency the governor, Gipp’s Land. 
The Count entered upon this territory by first follov- 
ing the course of a stream running to the south, and 
winding through a fine valley. Its source, he says 
is already marked by Mr. Buckler’s and Mr. M‘Alis 
ter’s cattle stations, the two first pioneers into Gipp’ 
Land. This river, after a course of seventy miles 
from Buckler’s station, through a beautiful und 
lating country, empties itself into a large, oblong 
lagoon, 100 feet broad, which, in its turn, joins afive 
lake, bordering on the sea-coast. Following the 
course of that lagoon, I came, says the Count, 08 
second, of the same width and form, with a flowing 
creek at its head; and from thence into @ third, 
larger than either, of about 300 yards width, spreaé 
ing its waters in a majestic river-like shape. Fa 
about twenty-two miles I went along its windings, 
till its head terminated in a clear river, twenty ya 

broad, with agravelly bottom, and steep hills for 
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ial Having crossed this, the Count came to an 

ive valley, and a third and finely supplied 
river. A halt of three days allowed him to survey 
the surrounding country. Want of boats precluded 
the Count and his party from exploring the mouth 
of the lagoon, but, viewed by telescope, it appeared | 
jphave a wide channel, free from obstruction. The 
igke was named Lake King; the first river, River 
Thompson; and the two last tributaries to the lake 
Rivers Riley and M‘Arthur. The lagoons and course 
of the rivers have been laid down by astronomical 
shgervations and bearings. On leaving River M‘Ar- 
tur and its beautiful valley, spreading deep and 
yideits luxuriant pasture, the Count came toa fourth 
river; at twelve miles further on to a fifth ; and at 
ur more to a sixth river—the largest of the three, 
ghich receives the two former, and falls into the sea. 
These last three rivers were named Rivers Perry, 
Dunlop, and Barney. The plains contiguous to | 
River Barney, one about thirty square miles, and | 
the second of about fifty, received the name of Bar- | 
ney Plains. These rivers are plentifully supplied | 
wih water, have a gravelly bottom, accessible banks, | 
and,in the shallowest places, an average depth of | 
shout three feet. From these plains, a south-west 
couse brought the Count through twenty miles of | 





fe forest country, exceeding in point of pasture 
anything he had yet passed through on his route. 
Bat hills richly clothed began now to intercept his 
jirect course; and the willow scrub, with which the 
eenth river is fringed, finally rendered it imprac- 
able. A crossing was, however, effected after two 
days’ search; and, after travelling fourteen miles 
nore in the direction of Corner Inlet, an eighth 
rrer was found, the largest of all. This last was 
wmed River La Trobe ; and the former, or seventh, 
River Maconochie. Maconochie River is almost 
aboundary between the valleys and hilly grounds of 
the south-west, and the flat, or undulatory forests, 
atending to the north-east. On the River La Trobe 
these tich plains are no more to be seen: wide and 
deep valleys to the north-west and west, hilly ranges 
tothe south and south-west, innumerable creeks, and 
the exuberant vegetation of a moist and untouched 
vil, take their place. From La Trobe River the | 
curse was resumed towards Corner Inlet ; but the 
utter exhaustion of the horses compelled the party | 
abandon them. The men were also worn out | 
vith fatigue and insufficient sustenance, so that they | 
ree obliged to shape their way directly by the near- 
et route to Western Port. For twenty-two days, | 
ad almost starving, they had to force their way 
though a scrubby country, Barometrical measure- 
nents give to Gipp’s Land, on a line drawn between | 
te dividing range and the sca coast from the N.E. | 
lat. 38° 8’, two hundred and sixty feet average 
devation above the sea. The mean temperature at 
§au. during two months, was 68° Fah., and the alter- 
mite sea and land breezes are the prevailing winds. 
There are some indications of useful minerals, but 
they require to be explored. That, says the Count, 
*hichis already open to industry, is the country itself, 
tsidered as an agricultural and pastoral one. 
Surely any spot I know, either within or without | 
te boundaries of New South Wales, on a large or | 
mall scale, can boast more advantages than Gipp’s 

On an extent of 5,600 square miles, it has | 
iprards of 250 miles of sea coast, two already known 
harbours of Corner Inlet and Western Port, besides 
those for small craft, which may probably exist where | 
tetivers disembogue ; eight rivers, in addition to a | 
urigable lake and lagoons, which bisect 100 miles 
Hits leneth, 3,600 square miles of forests, plains, and 
tileys, which in richness of soil, pasturage, and situa- 
Son, cannot be surpassed ; 2,000 miles of coast range 
rth the most excellent quality of blue gum and 
lack butt, The most distant of its N.E. points is 
tt 120 miles from Corner Inlet, 160 to Western 
Pt; half of the distance requires only the con- 
truction of bridges across the rivers ; the other half, 
‘ns the hilly country to Western Port, requires 
miy the occasional clearing of the bogs, and in some 
hrs of the brush. The natives are peaceable and 
Sofensive, and their good will and assistance easily 
archased by a few trifling presents. The paper 
Sncladed with geognostic and mineralogical details 
ind meteorological observations, which want of space 
Scpels us to omit, 











HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 16.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., V.P. in the 
chair.—A letter was read from Sir C. Lemon, giving 


| an account of flowering the Rhododendron arboreum 


at an unusual season. Last November, when pruning 
the plants, he caused some branches with unripe 
capsules and blossom buds to be stuck in the mud of 
a tank in a stove; the cuttings with capsules soon 
produced a shoot about five inches long and ripened 
the seeds ; those bearing a flower bud expanded the 
blossoms beautifully about a fortnight after being 
placed in the tank. A paper by Mr. Fortune was 
read, describing the results of some experiments made 
on growing plants in frames and houses built of 
Kyanised wood, from which it appears that Kyanised 
wood is highly injurious to vegetation in a warm 
moist atmosphere ; it ought only to be used when 
well painted over, and placed in a low temperature, 
with little moisture. A Knightian Medal was awarded 
to Mrs. Lawrence for two magnificent specimens of 
Phaius Tankervillia one having thirteen, and the other 
fourteen spikes, with from thirteen to fifteen flowerson 
each spike :—a Banksian Medal to G. Barker, Esq., 
for a beautiful little epiphyte, Calogyne cristata, 
never before seen in this country ; it has large white 
flowers, and the labellum had several bright yellow 
fringes ; it is from the Himalaya, to the north-east of 
Delhi. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Entomological Society ............++ Eight, vm. 
Mon. {Royal Academy (Sculpture). 
Horticultural Society 
Institution of Civil Engineers........ Fight. 
Society Of Arts ..ccccscccccccccccce Right. 
( Royal Society ..... Coersescesccscecs 4 p. Eight. 
Trvr. < Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
Royal Academy (Painting). 
Royal Institution 
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Wep. 


Fat. 


3 p. Eight. 








PINE ARTS 
A more miscellaneous collection has not often pre- 
sented itself to us, than at this moment of examina- 
tion. No classification will bring them into a series : 
let us then begin at once with the first which comes 
to hand—Messrs. Fisher's Historic Illustrations of 
the Bible. That this collection of engravings of 


| Scriptural subjects is addressed to the many rather 


than the few, we are aware; and that such a series 
must contain a large proportion of what is imme- 
diately and superficially intelligible, in place of that 


| Spiritual beauty and deep meaning which distin- 


guishes works of Art of the highest order, we concede: 
pity that it should be so. But still, there is a limit 
to dilution ; and with the critic and the “ merchant 
and chapman,” this limit, it would seem, stands at 
two different points of the scale. We mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Melville or Mr. Franklin, when we 


| say, that their original designs do not consort well 


with pictures by Poussin, and Rubens, and Rem- 
brandt, and Guercino. The outward forms of antique 
art which characterize Overbeck’s works, make him 
a fitter companion for the elder painters, though still 
no one can misconccive him to be their equal. An 
assumed quietism, its inner spirit wanting, may be as 
far from the true mark as all the prettinesses of mo- 
dern costume-painting. Perhaps, however, Messrs. 


| Fisher intended their Historic Illustrations to be, for 


the most part, modern, since we find Copley’s * Sa- 
muel and Eli’ here, and West’s * Nathan and David,’ 
and also a * Ruth and Boaz,’ by Wheatley ; while, in 
two other pages, as if to puzzle us as to the principle 
of selection adopted, are a pair of classical French 
figure-pieces by Drouais and Mignard. It is impos- 
sible to approve of so strange and incongruous a mix- 
ture. The plates, too, though highly finished, bear 
more traces of the manufactory than of the studio. 
Bentley’s line-engraving of Poussin’s * Deluge’— 
Egleton’s mezzotint of Guercino’s ‘ Herodias’— 
Presbury’s line-engraving of the magnificent * Depo- 
sition’ by Rubens, and one or two by Robinson—do 
not come within the scope of this general character. 
Lineal Drawing Copies, for the earliest Instruction, 
comprising upwards of two hundred subjects. Draw- 
ing Copies, for Elementary Instruction.—Of late, we 
have had a good deal to say of the manner in which 
sound elementary instruction in music appears likely 
to popularize that Art in England. These drawing 
exercises are as valuable, after their kind, as the 
tablets of M. Wilhem and Mr. Hullah. The child 
is first to exercise himself with the simplest and most 





familiar combinations of lines; then to accustom his 

hand to the representation of simple forms. When 
he has reached this second step of instruction, the 
understanding of what he has learned, and the con- 
nexion between the picture and the reality (so indis- 
pensable to anything beyond the merest knowledge 
of the tricks, not principles, of perspective) is to be 
insured, by his being made to copy from Nature the 
object he has already copied from the exercise-board. 
This is just as it should be. The exercises, we may 
add, seem well arranged, as regards progress and 
variety, and wisely set forth on a scale which makes 
them available to the children of a whole class at 
once, 

We have not often seen a nobler head, nor often 
a richer and more exquisite specimen of modern 
line-engraving, than the portrait of Cuvier, by Doo, 
after Pickersgill.. The benignity, intelligence, and 
elevation expressed in the features, are hardly less ad- 
mirable than the handling of the artist, whose skill 
gives them abroad to the world. There is a tender- 
ness and firmness of touch in the forehead and hair 
particularly, which Mr. Doo has never surpassed—a 
firmness in the bolder parts of his subject, altogether 
free from metallic harshness. The engraving is 
thrown into the form of a vignette—we presume, to 
render it eligible for binding up with any of Cuvier's 
works, Another of Mr. Pickersgill’s clever portraits, 
Mr. Brown, the President of the Linnean Society, has 
been well engraved by Fox, though in a harsher 
manner than the one we have so highly commend. 
ed. While talking of portraits, we may mention 
Mr. Gauci’s lithograph of that enterprising disco. 
verer, Mr. Schomburgk, after Eddis; and Mr, 
Dent’s lithograph of Mr. Blagden, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s surgeons, after Bridgeford. Neither is emi- 
nent as a work of art. 

Part the Second of Nicholls’s Towns and Cities of 
Scotland is devoted to the city of Perth, and gives us 
a fair selection of the ancient and modern features of 
that historical place. But the execution of these 
lithographs is not up to the mark: the paper and the 
ink are, respectively, too evident; for lights we 
have the meagre naked ground of the drawings—for 
shades, the sooty stain of the blacking-ball. Medio- 
crity in lithography will no longer pass muster. 

It remains for us only to notice the advancement 
of sundry illustrated works in course of publication, 
Mrs. Loudon's Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental 
Bulbous Plants is at its eleventh number. The figures 
are generally good; but for the purposes of study, 
the arrangement of so many specimens on a single 
plate tends to confuse the eye, and makes the matter 
of reference a little puzzling. See the groups of 
Sparaxis, Gladiolus, and other of the smaller flowers 
of the tribe, where stems and leaves are so inter- 
twined, that it requires a fourth look at least to ap- 
portion to every blossom its own peculiar garnish of 
green; and the manner of growing is entirely put 
out of sight. The same remark applies, though less 
stringently, to Mr. Humphreys’s British Butterflies, 
and their Transformations, which is here in its seventh 
number. The drawings are beautiful and life-like, 
but crowded. Lastly, the eighth and ninth numbers 
of Mr. Shaw's Dresses and Decorations are as excel- 
lent and curious as ever ; and the illustrative letter- 
press, as usual, agreeable and instructive. His Ency- 
clopedia of Ornament has now reached its sixteenth 
number. 





MISCELLANEA 

Metallic Relief Engraving.—[From a Correspon- 
dent.]—As you are ever anxious to give the first 
tidings of new inventions, I doubt not the two follow. 
ing embryo methods of engraving will be as inter- 
esting to yourself as to your readers :—Take a tablet 
of plaster of Paris, and, having heated it, apply wax 
for absorption to all the faces save that on which you 
intend your drawing to be, and to that one apply 
your drawing, executed with lithographic ink, on 
lithographic transfer paper. Let the side of the 
tablet on which is the transferred drawing, be now 
dipped in weak acid and water, and then permitted 
to absorb a solution of sulphate of copper. By 
electro-metallurgy a deposition of copper can be 
made on all parts stained with the sulphate. Ere 
this coating be too thick, let the tablet be removed 
from the vessel in which this last operation has been 





carried on, washed carefully, dried, and a mixture of 
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isinglass and gin be poured on it; its redundancy be 

ntly blotted off with blotting-paper till the surface 

level (i. e. the copper lines and isinglass cement 

be of the same height): again, let the deposition 
take place, and again its succeeding operation ; after 
which let common black lead be rubbed over the 
whole surface ; and the deposition being renewed, a 
copper mould, from which a type metal block may 
be subsequently cast, is now formed.—Another 
method.—Draw with a pen dipped in warm isinglass 
coloured cement, and when your drawing be dry, for 
an instant expose it to steam, and then coat it with 
leaf gold. Proceed by electro-metallurgy, as in last 
method, aud no cast is necessary. 

Engraving upon Metals—M. Melloni has an- 
nounced to the French Academy that M. Cirelli, of 
Naples, has been able to obtain engraved plates upon 
metals by galvanoplastic methods. His discovery 
is to form immediately the plate completely engraved 
after a simple design. M. Melloni has submitted 
some of the plates to the inspection of the Academy. 
The process is not detailed, as Cirelli is preparing to 
secure a patent for it. 

Encroachments on the Sea.—We find, in a recent 
number of the Phare de la Rochelle, the following 
observations on the subject of the sea’s progressive 
retiring from that line of coast :—“The ocean is 
daily retreating more and more, from the shore of 
the bay of Bourg-Neuf. The roadstead of that 
little town and its salt marshes are filling up with 
such rapidity, that the wreck of an English sixty- 
four gun ship, which was lost on an oyster bank 
while chasing a French vessel, in 1752, lies now in 
the midst of a wide cultivated plain. A calculation 
of the height of the water when the ship was wrecked, 
compared with its present level, gives a fall of up- 
wards of five métres, about 164 feet. But the sta- 
tionary condition of the sea’s level in the port of Brest, 
for a century past, proves that this effect is not pro- 
duced by the retirement of the body of the ocean. 
Along the whole south-western portion of the de- 
partment of the Loire-Inférieure, the increase of 
coast is so sensible, that the last five-and-twenty 
years alone have given to cultivation, in the 
single commune of Bourg-Neuf, more than five 
hundred hectares of land, covered before by the 
waves of the sea. Poigny, a small ancient town, 
with a fortress, standing on a height between Bourg- 
Neuf and Pornic, had formerly a harbour, in which 
vessels were made fast to rings said to be yet existing 
in the rocks, Bouin island was divided from Bourg- 
Neuf by its roadstead, which had formerly a width of 
2,500 metres, opposite to Etiez-du-Fresne. This 
roadstead is now so nearly filled up, that Bouin is 
divided from Bourg-Neuf only by a channel of some 
twenty-five or thirty métres across; and if it were not 
fed by the waters of the little river of Faleron, and a 
few brooks, there would no longer be a roadstead at 
all on the south. A considerable trade in salt was 
formerly carried on between Holland, Bourg-Neuf, 
and Bouin Island. The vessels employed in it, 
generally of from 100 to 130 tons burden, took in 
their lading at a port called Port-Raband, which is 
now nearly 3,000 métres distant from the sea. The 
port of Saint-Gilles is daily filling up. The entire 
centre of the excellent bar which closed the port of 
Sables-d'Olonne, is a plateau, which will soon be 
covered only by extraordinary tides. The harbour 
of La Gacheére has just been entirely shut up. The 
island of Olonne, a little borough seated on a little 
hill, which was surrounded by the sea, stands now in 
the midst of meadows and marshes. Such are the 
changes operated in less than a century on the 
coasts of La Vendée and the Loire Inféricure. The 
origin of these changes is the deposits made by the 
action of the sea itself—accumulations of mud, sand- 
drifts, and, though more rarely, heaps of shingle. 
But so considerable an increase of soil as that which 
has replaced an oyster bank, in the neighbourhood 
of Bourg-Neuf, by a field five métres above the level 
of the ocean, cannot, it is believed, have happened, 
in a period of eighty-five years, without an auxiliary 
cause, which cause is supposed to have been an up- 
heaving of the ground. On this subject an intelli- 
gent observer informs us, that he was shown, in pass- 
ing through Marennes, in 1823, a bank of calcareous 
rocks on the coast, which rose higher and higher, in 
a very remarkable manner at the end of a certain 
number of years, A salt mine was pointed out to 





him in the island of Oléron, the different compart- 
ments of which it was found necessary to re-level, at 
one of their extremities, every twenty-five years; 
and a mill in the same neighbourhood, a portion of 
whose gable, similarly lifted up, separated itself in 
cracks from the rest of the wall, and so endangered 
the lives of its inhabitants that it had to be rebuilt 
periodically, in about a similar period of time.” 

New Discoveries in Cuemistry.—Laboratory at 
Giessen.—We are indebted to the attention of Herr 
J. Miihl, of Giessen, for some valuable information 
relative to the operations at this active seat of 
science. The important class of Amides which has 
received so many additions in the laboratory of 
Giessen, has been further increased by the discovery 
of two novelties. —Succinamide has been discovered 
by M. Bikman. It possesses the composition of 
anhydrous succinic acid, in which one atom of oxy- 
gen is replaced by an atom of amide, its formula 
being C,H,O,+Ad. It is formed by digesting suc- 
cinic ether in ammonia.—l'umaramide, discovered 
by M. Hagen, is formed by acting on fumaric ether 
with ammonia. Its formula is C,H,0,+Ad. It is 
not very soluble in water, but is soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

New Acids from Castor Oil.—Mr. Tilley, of Edin- 
burgh, has ascertained that by treating castor-oil with 
nitric acid a volatile oily acid is formed, similar in 
its smell to butyric acid. It is slightly soluble in 
water, and forms with barytes and similar bases 
soluble salts, which crystallize. During the con- 
tinued oxidation of the castor-oil there are formed 
suberic, oxalic, and some other acids ; and when the 
action is completed, there remains what is supposed 
to be enanthic acid. The author is prosecuting his 
investigation. 

Camphorie Acid._W yy dler and Keller have proved 
that what was supposed by Berzelius to be an inter- 
mediate compound between camphor and camphoric 
acid, is merely a mixture of the two bodies, from 
which the camphoric acid is separated by bases. 
They also found the analysis of su/pho-camphoric acid, 
by Walter, to be incorrect. It-contains the elements 
of hyposulphuric acid. 

Conversion of Malic into Fumaric Acid.Hagen 
has ascertained that, at the temperature of 300° C. 
(572° Fah.), malate of lime, by losing water, is con- 
verted into fumarate of lime, forming compounds 
analogous to pyro and meta-phosphoric acids, 

Artesian Wells in the Oasis of Thebes. —M. Ayme, 
a French chemical manufacturer, has been nominated 
by the Viceroy of Egypt, civil and military governor 
of the whole of the Oasis. This Oasis is twenty-three 
leagues in length, and from two to four in breadth, 
That of Garbe, where there is also an alum manufac- 
ture, is about twenty leagues in extent. These two 
oases contain, it is said, some excellent soil, calculated 
for raising indigo, cotton, sugar, and madder; they 
are studded with Artesian wells, which have been 
noticed by Arago. The ancient inhabitants used to 
dig square wells through the superficial vegetable soil, 
clay, marl, and marly clay, down to the limestone, 
from twenty to twenty-five metres in depth. The 
last rock contains the water which supplies the wells, 
and is called by the Arabs Agar el moya. In the 
rock, holes were bored from four to eight inches in 
diameter. These holes were fitted with a block of 
sandstone supplied with an iron ring, in order to 
stop the supply, when there was danger of inundat- 
ing the country. 

The Book of Lismore.—The Rev. Dr. Todd, in an 
account of this unique MS. read at the Irish Academy, 
observes—The last tract in the MS. is one of very 
great interest: it is in the form of a dialogue between 
St. Patrick and the two survivors of Fiana Eireann, 
—Caoilte Mac Ronain and Oisin, son of Finn Mac 
Cumhail. It describes the situation of several hills, 
mountains, rivers, caverns, rills, &c., in Ireland, with 
the derivation of their names. It is much to be 
regretted, that this very curious tract is imperfect, 
especially as no other copy of it is known to exist. 
But for these defects we should probably have found 
in this tract notices of almost every monument of 
note in ancient Ireland. 





To CorrEsronDENTs.—H. R.—A Two Years’ Subscriber 
—Philographicus, received. 


Erratum.—Ante, p. 135, col. 3, 7 lines from bottom, fossil 
should have been fissile, | F 








In a few days, in foolscap 8vo. cloth 
M Y L I F . ° 
By an EX-DISSENTER. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


On the Ist of March, and to be continued Monthly, Price ty 
the First Number of sf, 
OLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of BRI 
TISH BIRDS, with their EGGS. 
Each Number will > tai 4 Pour ik shly-fi loan 
c umber w : fini 
Plates with Letter-press.. a 
James Fraser, Regent-street. 
HE SECOND PART of the New Edition g 
ROSCOE’S NORTH WALES, with 6 beautiful THastr,. 








tions by Cox, CatTeRmo ce, and Creswick, i : 
day pre ‘bonue; Simpkin & € en Sel 
Tilt jogue; Simpkin & Co.; and Orr & Co. 
scribers’ names received by all Booksellers. ©. London. te, 
8vo. price 


In 18s. 
IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA NOVA: , 
Catalogue of Books relating to America printed since 
Y 1709. Part I., 1701 to 1800, with a S: iti 
and Corrections, and an Index. en 0 Reapeeent of SEE 
The Supplement and Index separate, 4s, 
Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 


ANUAL of HOMCEOPATHIC MEp,. 
j LAURIE freqtons fen the ang ition of JAHR. By 
. L . M.D. Witha . CURIE, M. 
Posi Svo. cloth boards, Vol. i 13s. ec r M.D. Sea 
-ondon : H. Bailliére, Publisher an ign B 
Regent-street ; and ‘Thomas Hurst, 3, St. Paul's Charen 








Published this day, price 5s. 6d. cloth. ae 

HE COUNTESS D°’AUVERGNE; or, Sy 
ferings of the Protestants in France in the 16th Century 

x By CATHERINE PONSONBY, F 

Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Providence,’ * Triumphs of Grace,’ 


c. &e. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co, London: Longman & (a, 
” Just tery ; 
AWRENCE GALLERY. = Thirty Fac-simil 
a of Drawings by Raffaelle da Urbino, collected by the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty, 
Price 5. 5s. Ditto, mounted on superior paper, with the add. 
tional Head of T. de la Vite, 7/. 7s. 
he Proprietors beg respectfully to announce that they have 
only 108 comes which are not subscribed for. 
. & A. Woodburn, 112, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. 
w ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


N 
HE EARL OF BRECON: A Tracsor 
FAITHS FRAUD: A TRAGEDY; 


n 
THE FERRYMAN: A Drama. 
By ROBERT LANDOR, A.M. 
Author of ‘ The Impious Feast.’ and * The Count Arezzi.’ 
Saunders & Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 
This day is published, price Sy. Part 2 of 

RANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
F LITERATURE, and ART containing, among other, 
interesting articles on Banks, Ballot, Barometer, Botany, 

read, Bridge, Cameronians, Canals, Candles, Centre of Gravity, 
Chancery, Chemistry, Chivalry, &c, &c. 
*,* To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, with some Additions, 
X. POEMS psy V. 

x of‘ IX. Poems by V.’ we emphatically say in old Greek, 
Bad piv G\Ad POAA. It is an Ennead to which every 
muse may have contributed her ninth. The stanzas printed by 
us in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of any one of ou 
greatest poets in his happiest moment."'— Quarterly Review. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. 


TRANSLATED INTO ITALIAN VERSE 
2 BY G. POLIDORI. 
ILTON’S PARADISE LOST, PARADISE 
REGAINED, SAMPSON AGONISTES, COMUS, LY- 
CIDAS, ALLEGRO, PENSEROSO, and ARCADES. 3 vols 
small svo. bound in cloth, price 16s. 
To be bad of P. Rolandi, Forcign Library, 20, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. aes 
No more than 281 copies have been printed of this Edition. 























Fourth edition, now ready, 6 vols. 8vo. price dl. 4s. 
ISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. By the 
late JAMES MILL, Esq. ; with Notes and Tilustrations 
by H. H. WILSON, Esq. M.A. F-R.S., Boden Professor of Sam 
scrit, University of Oxford. ” 

The Continuation Volumes, 7 and 8, by Prof. Wilson, are now 

passing through the press. - 
London: James Madden & Co.; L. A. Lewis. _ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

ELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. Edited by BISHOP PERCY. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo., aapally printed, with Engravings on Wood, price 

ll, 4s. in boards. z ‘ch Bab 
‘But above all,I then first became acquainted with Bishop 
Percy's * Reliques of Ancient Poetry.’ The first time, wt 
could scrape a few shillings together, I bought unto mys¢ : 

copy of these beloved volumes ; nor do I believe I ever ra 
book half so froquentiy, or with half the enthusiasm. — Sit 

L 





Walter Scott.—See Life, vol. i. pp. 52. 53. 
. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. | 
( NHEAP and POPULAR EDITION of 
CHANNING'S WORKS, so arranged that his REVIEW 
ESSAYS, &c. may he purchased separately from his Theolog) 
and Doctrinal Works. — rE 
Part 1., containing Reviews. &c. by W. 
Channing, D.D., is now ready, price 2s. : 
Part 2, containing his Essays, will be ready soo 
Published for the Proprietor, by Washbourne, Salishury-squatt; 


DODD’s PEERAGE, ETC. iil 
Now ready. 1 volume foolscap 8vo. price 9s. bound in E and 
A NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAG 
£3 menrecs, including all the titled Classes, 
euically arrange’; CHARLES R. DODD, Esq. ., 
Compiler of the ‘ Parliamentary Pocket Companion. 
“The arrangement of this volume is complete; the cares oily 
gence, and accuracy with which it has been executes ‘gis 
realize the original and judicious plan of the work, a! fa 
every respect likely to prove a successful undertaking. 
Times, Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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Published this day, by FISHER, SON & CO. London, 





No. 2, price 1s., with a highly-finished Engraving on Steel, of 


SECRETS; 
0, HINTS TO THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


By the Author of ‘THe Women or ENGLaypD, now in its 14th Edition. 
No. I. was published February 1st, containing two Engravings. 
endency of this work is one of the best and noblest—The scenes and characters are, 


f'a too prevalent vice, it is expected that * Famil 
as extensive a popularity as ‘ Humphrey's Cloc’ 


FAMILY 


it is believed, Portraits. Aiming at 
Secrets’ will comman t the serious and thinking part of 


does in its peculiar circ 





Part 3, price 2s. of FisHEer’s Illustrated Edition of 


THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE. 
With a VIEW of the LAKE OP TIBERIAS, or SEA OF GALILEE. 
Second Editions of Parts 1 and 2 are now at press. 


publication of Part III,, Messrs. Fisuer, Son & Co. beg to caution the Public that the Injunction obtained 
atchard, and Nisbett, is against the Cover, or Wrapper’! only, of their beautiful and cheap edition of the above 
‘ork, and not against the Work itself; and that it was applied for, and granted on an ex-parte statement, of which they did not venture 
Messrs. Fisher & Co. notice. | . : 
1s. Fisher & Co. will continue to publish theirs 
alone, containing the improvements made 
ofhealth, and the vigour of intellect ; not when he had become 
ing disease, and infirmity. ‘ 


as the best edition, because it is a genuine and authentic Work by the Rev. 
riod of more than twenty years, whilst he was in the vigour of 


man" “ continually harassed by sickness" — 
& Co. disclaim all connection with the 5th Edition, published by Messrs. Seeley, &c., because it is not a genuine 
of the labours of the Rev. Thos. Sc 


3 been altered and added to by Mr. 
to conduct it through the 
y ab d from i 


tc. Sea : = © ort x press,” and received 300/, for his services thereon ; 
th which Messrs. Seeley 0. have carefu 1 


Fisher & Co.'s Edition will be completed in about 40 Monthly Parts at 2s., each Part embellished with a 
highly-finished Engraving on Steel. 








This day, with Four highly-finished Engravings, Part III. of 


ITALY, AND GREECE 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. 


Containing—Mayence Cathedral, Rhine—The Sala Regia in the Vatican, Rome—Isola Lecchi, Lago di 
Guarda—and the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, Athens. 
The Publishers claim for this beautiful work, not only a place in the Drawing- 
ful aid in reading the history and geography of the countries represe 
wtellectual minds must desire to become ted, though dabl 


THE RHINE, 


toom, as a work of Art, but in the Study also, as an 
nted, with the scenic features of which all inquiring and 
y debarred from personally visiting them. 








Also this day, Part X., price 2s., of FisuEer’s 


HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 


Containing‘ Moses made a Serpent of Brass, and put in on the pole’—‘ And they went to Ophir, and 
brought talents of Gold to King Solomon’—‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.’ 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS BEAUTIFUL WORK, CONTAINING 30 PLATES, 
Will be published March 10, price 1. 1s. 


FISHER, SON & CO. NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUI 
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London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 

EXAS. Early in March, 


arts (including a complete Map of the 
iblic by J. Arrowsmith), 


every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 





orks, No. 15, Welling- 
; LD'S TREATISE on 
SE 1E, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
| containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 

art ef a much larger Collection of Or 


EAFNESS.—Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
F instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears ; 
also improved Hearing ‘Trumpets of every description. The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
r. Gifford’s, Chemist to his late Majesty, 104, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.—N.B. Curtis and_Abernethy's Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts; 
mestic Instruments, &c. 


7 

ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 

command public patronage, and if of equal qualit » lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit: 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dime sions. Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 











scientific Principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and fesapal’ of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s on. y Establishment, No.130 p, 
Oxford-street, nearly H quare. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. SBriterers. and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attem away be had gratis, and sent free ot pest to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—Ali goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 
RITISH CONSUL’S OFFICE, Philadelphia, 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, 
that I, Gilbert Robertson, Esq. bis Britannic Majesty's Consul, 
do hereby certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the effli- 
cacy of OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, in restoring 
HAIR), is Maver of this city, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, to both whose signa- 
tures full faith and credit is due. I further certify that | am 
personally acquainted with J. L. Inglish, Esq. another of the 
signers, and that he is a person of great respectability, and that 
1 heard him express his unqualifie approbation of the effects of 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM in restoring his HAIR. Given under my 
hand and seal of office, at the City of Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1823, 
(Signed) GILBERT ROBERTSON. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to grow, 
prevents the hair turning grey, and the first application makes it 
curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. 
Abundance of Certificates from gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility in England are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. OLD- 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, where the Balm 
is sold, and by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
ice 3s. 6d. +, and lls. per Bottle. No other Prices are 
Genuine.—N.B. ‘The public are requested to be on their guard 
against Counterfeits.—Ask for OLDRIDGE’'S BALM, 1, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, London. 
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ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Bishopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON’ 

PORTS are of superior quality and flavou 
d by houses of high reputation at Oporto, an 


Port, Three Years in Bottle...+.+sseseseesees 
Ditto, Older, rich and super * 
Ditto, very Old, in Wood and Bo' 





b Canada. " 
R. Hastings, 13, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Carefully revised and considerably augmented, 8vo. price 12s. 


boards, Volume 1. of 
UTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, 
Composed for the use of the Royal 
inued and amended by OLIN 5G 


Bottles, 3s. per dozen ; Hampers, ls. 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 


Co. having effected considerable 
INKSTAND, have now the plea- 
sure to announce that a Second Patent has been granted to them 
for such improvement, which the 
under the title of “DOUBLE P 

I I ¢ y bestowed on the Patent 
Filter Inkstand by the public journals, and 
tained for them over the common Inkstand 
unprecedented. The present novel and sc’ 
supplying Clear Ink to the Dipping Cup, and 
the reservoir, is exceedingly simple. the act 
formed by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it cannot overflow 
whatever may be the change of tem 
m dust or other injury in an 
kstand is filled, it is always re 
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ly revised and corrected, can be 


price 12s, 
: Also, just published by the same Proprictors, 
DAVIES’S KEY TO HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, 





ESTIONS of Dr. HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHE- 
forming a general nes to that Work. Designed for 
by THOMAS STEPHENS I 
itary Academy, Woolwich. . 
ee of simplicity, ingenuit 
in works of this nature. 


for use, and the writer will 
supply of Clear Ink for four or six 
EKRY & Co., Patentees and Manu- 
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and other Dealers in such articles. 


YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 

. WRITER, reduced in price to 10s.—The superiorit, 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too we 
known to require comment. 
each having the blackness and durabilit 
irregularity, result from one operation. 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviates the 
&c.,and (manufactured of the 
to be the most complete and 


nd bindings always on hand.— Manufactured at 
. 61, Fleet-street, where 
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SEVERE ‘and PAINFUL DISEASES.—A 
Medicine is confidently recommended in HORSMAN'S 
POWDER for the relief and cure of the more painful, aggravated, 
and intractable disorders of man—those which have resisted the 
prescriptions and efforts of many physicians. It is fully equal 
to their relief and cure, as has been proved in very numerous 
cases, and it will be found of inestimable value. In Ulcerations 
and Discharges of all kinds, and of however long standing, both 
in male and female, Eruptions on the Skin, Giddiness in the 
Head, Swelling and Pain of the es, ‘'umours, Liver Com- 
plaints, deep-seated Kheumatism, Chronic Gout, and the more 
aggravated and protracted forms of Indigestion, it is more espe- 
cially called for, and will be found of the greatest use and efli- 
acy. As a medicine to restore broken-down constitutions, 
whether broken by medicine, too free living, or a tropical cli- 
mate, it knows no rival. Under its use, in cases without num- 
ber, the vessels seem to invest themselves with new power, and 
the constitution almost to be new modelled. In the worst kinds 
of Female Complaints, attended with great pain, irritation, &c. 
it is a medicine of the most soothing and salutary nature. It is 
an article which controls diseased actions of the worst kind— 
lessens and removes tumours and swellings of some malignancy, 
which nothing else has any power over—and it is this potent 
agency, whereby it is capable of arresting the ravages, and neu- 
tralizing the virus, of some of the most formidable maladies 
of man, that recommends it so strongly to the notice of the pro- 
fession, and all severe sufferers. Our Materia Medica contains 
very many medicines of value; but the experienced physician 
will confess, that we possess a very small number, indecd, of 
this class of remedies. A gentleman had suffered from a trouble- 
some eruption, rheumatic pains, and sores, for a long time; he 
had taken the best alteratives under the direction of the best 
surgeons, and came to London with a large quart-bottle (the 
last of twelve) of a vegetable decoction in his carriage, without 
avail. The Powder perfectly cured him in six weeks. It re- 
moves heat and small sores in the mouth directly, and is of vast 
benefit to Children, being so extremely mild in its operation,— 
The Proprietors could not thus recommend this Medicine if it 
had not been fully proved in extensive medical practice to be a 
blessing to mankind.—This Powder is prepared only by the Pro- 
prietors, Horsman & Co. Chemists, Bedford, and is sold by their 
appointment by Sanger, 159, Oxford-street, London; Edwards, 
67, St. Paul's Churchyard ; Jobason, 63, Cornbill ; Davis, Green 
& Co. Bath; Lea, Perrins & Co. Cheltenham ; Fry ‘erris, 
Bristol; Law, Piccadilly, Manchester; Hichard, Market-place, 


Manchester, Full directions for taking it, with suitable advice 


on diet and regimen, accompany each bottle. It is sold in 

bottles at lls. and 22s. each, including the stamp; and also in 

emall bottles at 4s,6¢, To be had by order of all Medicines 
enders. 
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NEW WORKS 
Published by GRATTAN & GILBERT, 51, Pateruoster-row, 


Mar AGEntTs, By APPOINTMENT, TO HER MaseEsty'’s BoarD OF ORDNANCE. 








a The Agency of respectable Periodical and other Publications solicited, and efficiently attended to. 





To BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE ParTs, FOUR OF WHICH WILL BE DOUBLE. 
Monthly, in imp. 4to. each Part containing Two Maps, price only 1s. 6d. full coloured, 


GILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH 


With copious Letter-press : Geographical, Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive ; 
Forming an original and complete body of Geographical Knowledge in all its essential departments. 


By ROBERT MUDIE. 


The Proptietor refers with pride to the universal encomiums which have been awarded to this ATLAS ; but, though he would be wanting in gratitude wer 
he not to acknowledge the extensive and increasing patronage it has received, and is receiving, from the public, still he trusts that every subscriber will assist hin 
by recommending it to his friends. The Work will continue to be published, as heretofore, punctually every Month ; indeed, the Proprietor undertakes tg 
complete it in August, 1841. At the conclusion a copious and correct Index will be issued. 





Just published, in a handsome 4to. volume, price 13s, 6d. bound in cloth, with characteristic and very superior Engravings on Steel and Wood, Vol. I. of, 


THE SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT; 
: oR, 
Monthly Journal of the Physical and Practical Sciences. 
R. MUDIE, Literary Conpvctor. 
*.* Nos. XIIT. and XIV., price One Shilling each, beginning the Second Volume, ave now ready. 


be oo Satu 
ithe exhibitior 
Fight Lectur 





New Drawing Book on an improved Plan. In case, price 2s. 6d. coloured, es LALE 


Now ready, Parts I. to V. price sn each, GILBERT’S MAP OF LONDON, N vant 
P R I 0 R . S D R A W I N G > B 0 0 K, Beautifully engraved on Steel, with upwards of 1,300 letter-press References to the pula 


For the Use of Students who are unable to obtain the assistance of a Master. Principal Streets, Public Buildings, and Offices; 


Containing four large quarto pages of Examples, selected with the greatest care, and THE 
forming, in connexion with each other, a regular Series of Drawings, showing the progress | HACKNEY COACH, CABRIOLET, and WATERMEN’S FARES, EXHIBITIONS, 
of the art from the simplest to the most elaborate form. Each Number will also include 


Two Paces or Instructions, 
having direct reference to the examples contained in the accompanying engravings, point- In one vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
ing out to the young artist the best method of proceeding, and rendering the aid of an T; 
instructor unnecessary, thus placing this delightful art within the reach of all who are THE W ORLD DESCRIBED, 
willing to bestow a little time and attention on its acquirement. 
Familiarly but Philosophically. 


a The extraordinary d d the Publishers have received for this work sufficiently 
proves how much a work of merit, at a reasonable price, was needed by the public. By R. Mupie. 


Just published, Parts I. II. and III., price 1s. each, (to be completed in 12 Parts,) GILBERT’S POCKET M AP OF THE 
GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN, WORLD: 


THE PRINCE. . a as 
By the Author of ‘Valentine Vaux,’ ‘Stanley Thorne, &c. &e. bie res apelin ge pH Eng - 


With highly-finished engravings on Steel. 





In 8yo. price 1s. with Engravings, 


Just published, in imperial 4to. price 12. bound in cloth, T , ' n 
GILBERT’S ATLAS: SECTION I. - oe NAPOLEON 


Being EUROPE complete 
: ' ; : P ? With a detailed Account of their Transportation to Paris, and all the Incidents and 
Containing the World in mee ee on6 ped — ond Maps, beautifully engraved on monies connected therewith. 
Steel, and full coloured ; i i 
§ ¢@ This interesting work form ind various Lives 
With descriptive letter-press by R. MUDIE. . ‘ of the ne eeenrenesien 








On the First of May will be published, Part I. price 1s. to be continued Monthly, 
Gilbert’s splendid Pictorial Edition of 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; 


WITH NOTES, AND LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 





ts A Cararoeur, cratis, of G. & G.’s other PuBLIcaTIONs, including the ORDNANCE SuRVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with a complete Lat 
of PeriopicaL Pustications sold by them, may be had on Application. 
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